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BREAD UPON THE WATER. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


And he kissed her tenderly; yet sighed as he pressed 
his lips to hers. 

The girl passed from the room as noiselessly as she 
had entered. The old man had been calm before her 
coming in, but the moment she retired, he became 
agitated, and arose, and walked the floor uneasily. 
He continued to pace to and fro, for nearly half an 
hour, when he stopped, suddenly, and listened. The 
street door bell had rung. In a little while a man 


A tap was toiling up a hill, near the city, under the 
weight of a heavy basket, on the afternoon of a sultry 
day in August. He had been sent home with some 
goods to a customer who lived a short distance in the 
country. The boy was lightly built, and his burden 
almost beyond his strength. Many times he sat down 
to rest himself on his way up the hill. But it seemed 
as if he would never reach the summit. Each time 
he lifted the basket, it felt heavier than before. 


‘‘Mr. Mason,” he said, with slightly perceptible 
embarrassment. 

“Mr. Page,” returned the old man, with a feeble, 
quickly fading smile. “Good morning,” and he offered 
his hand. 

The visitor grasped the hand and shook it warmly. 
But their was no pressure in return. 

“Sit down, Mr. Page.” 

The man took a chair, and Mr. Mason sat down 
near him. 

‘** You promised an answer to my proposal to-night,” 
said the former, after a pause. 

“TI did,” returned the old man; “but am as little 
prepared to give it as I was yesterday. In fact, I 
have not found an opportunity to say anything to 
Florence on the subject.” 

The countenance of the visitor fell, and something 
like a frown darkened upon his brow. 

There was an embarrassing silence of some minutes. 
After which the man called Page, said— 

‘Mr. Mason, I have made an honorable proposal! 
for your daughter’s hand. For weeks you have eva- 
ded, and do still evade an answer. This seems so 
much like trifling, that I begin to feel as if just cause 
for offence existed.” 

‘‘None is intended, I do assure you,” replied Mr. 
Mason, with something deprecating in his tone. “But, 
you must remember, Mr. Page, that you have never 


basket, when a gentleman overtook and passed him. 
He had not gone on many paces, when he stopped, 
and turning round to the lad, looked at him for a 
moment or two, and then said, kindly— 

“That’s a heavy load you have, my boy. Come! 
Let me help you.” 

And the gentleman took the basket, and carried it 
to the top of the hill. 

“There. Do you think you can get along now?” 
said he, with a smile, as he set the basket down. ‘Or 
shall I carry it a little further?” 

“Oh, no, thank you, sir,” returned the boy, with 
a glow of gratitude on his fine young face. “I can 
carry it now, very well; and I am very much obliged 
to you.” 

“You are right welcome, my little man,” said the 
gentleman, and passed on. 

Twenty years from that time, a care-worn man, 
well advanced in life, sat motionless in an old arm 
chair, with his eyes fixed intently upon the glowing 
grate. He was alone, and appeared to be in a state 
of deep abstraction. In a little while, however, the 
door of the room opened, and the light form of a 
young and lovely girl glided in. 

“Papa,” said a low, sweet voice, and a hand was 
laid gently on the old man’s arm. 

“Is it you, dear?” he returned, with a low sigh. 

“Yes, papa,” and the young girl leaned against 
him, and parted with her delicate fingers the thin, { sought to win the young girl’s affection, and that, as 
stay locks that lay in disorder about his forehead. a consequence, the offer of marriage which you wish 

“I would like to be alone for this evening, Flo- { me to make to her, will be received with surprise, 
rence,” said the old man. “I have a good deal to} and, it may be, disapproval. I wish to approach her, 
-~ about, and expect a person on business.” on this subject, with proper discretion. To be too 

You. XIV.—1 


The boy was about half way up the hill with his } entered the room. 
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precipitate, may startle her into instant repugnance to 
your wishes.” 

“She loves you, does she not?”’ inquired Page, with 
a marked significance of manner. 

“A child never loved a parent more tenderly,” 
replied Mr. Mason. 

“Give her, then, an undisguised history of your 
embarrassment. Show her, how your fortunes are 
trembling on the brink of ruin; and that you have 
but one hope of relief and safety left. The day she 
becomes my wife, you are removed from all danger. 
Will you do this?” 

The old man did not reply. He was lost in a deep 
reverie. It is doubtful whether he heard all that the 
man had said. 

“Will you do this?” repeated Page, and with some 
impatience in his tone. 

Mason aroused himself as from a dream, and an- 
swered, with great firmness and dignity. 

‘« Mr. Page; the struggle in my mind is over. Iam 
prepared for the worst. I have no idea that Florence 
will favor your suit, and I will not use a single argu- 
ment to influence her. In that matter, she must re- 
main perfectly free. Approach her as a man, and 
win her if you have the power todoso. Itis your 
only hope.” 

As if stung by a serpent, Page started from his 
chair. 

‘You will repent this, sir,” he angrily retorted— 
‘Cand repent it bitterly. I came to you with honorable 
proposals for your daughter’s hand; you listened to 
them; gave me encouragement, and promised me an 
answer to-night. Now you meet me with insult! Sir! 
You will repent this.” 

Mr. Mason ventured no reply, but merely bowed 
in tokemof his willingness to meet and bear all con- 
sequences that might come. 

For a long time after his angry visitor had retired, 
did Mr. Mason cross and re-cross the floor with mea- 
sured tread. At last he rung a bell, and directed the 
servant who came to say to Florence that he wished 
to see her. 

When Florence came, she was surprised to see 
that her father was strongly agitated. 

“Sit down, dear,” he said, in a trembling voice, 
“T have something to say to you that must be no 
longer concealed.” 

Florence looked wonderingly into her father’s face, 
while her heart began to sink. 

Just then a servant opened the door and ushered in 
a stranger. He was a tall, fine looking man, just in 
the prime of life. Florence quickly retired, but not 
before the visitor had fixed his eyes upon her face, 
and marked its sweet expression. 

‘*Pardon this intrusion, sir,” he said, as soon as the 
young girl had left the room; “but facts that I have 
learned this evening have prompted me to call upon 
you without a moment’s delay. My name is Greer, 
of the firm of Greer, Miller & Co.” 

Mr. Mason bowed, and said— 

‘I know your house very well; and now remember 
to have met you more than once in business transac- 
tions.” 

“Yes. You have bought one or two bills of goods 
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from us,” replied the visitor. Then, after a moment’s 
pause he said, in a changed voice— 

“Mr. Mason, I learned to-night, from a source 
which leaves me no room to doubt the truth of the 
statement, that your affairs have become seriously 
embarrassed. That you are, in fact, on the very eve 
of bankruptcy. Tell me, frankly, whether this js 
indeed so. I ask from no idle curiosity, nor froma 
concealed and sinister motive, but to the end that | 
may prevent the threatened disaster, if it is in my 
power to do so.” 

Mr. Mason was dumb with surprise at so unex- 
pected a declaration. He made two or three efforts 
to speak, but his lips uttered no sound. 

‘‘Confide in me, sir,” urged the visitor. ‘Trust 
me as you would trust your own brother, and lean 
upon me, if your strength be indeed failing. Tell 

me, then; is it as I have said?” 

‘Tt is,” was all the merchant could utter. 

‘How much will save you? Mention the sum, and 
if within the compass of my ability to raise, you shall 
have it in hand to-morrow. Will twenty thousand 
dollars relieve you from present embarrassment?” 

* Fully.” 

“Then let your anxiety subside, Mr. Mason. That 
sum you shall have. To-morrow morning I will see 
you. Good evening.” And the visitor arose and was 
gone before his bewildered auditor had sufficiently 
recovered his senses to know what to think or say. 

In the morning, true to his promise, Mr. Greer 
called upon Mr. Mason, and tendered a check for 
ten thousand dollars, with his note of hand at thirty 
days for the ten thousand more, which was almost 
the same as the money, 

While the check and note lay before him upon the 
desk, and ere he had offered to touch them, Mr. Mason 
looked earnestly at the man who had so suddenly taken 
the character of a disinterested, self-sacrificing friend, 
and said— 

** My dear sir, I cannot understand this. Are you 
not laboring under some error?” 

“Oh, no. You, once, did me a service, that I am 
now only seeking to repay. It is my first opportunity, 
and I embrace it eagerly.” 

“Did you a service. When?” 

“Twenty years ago,” replied the man, “I was a 
poor boy, and you were a man of wealth. One hot 
day, I was sent a long distance with a heavy basket. 
While toiling up a hill, with the hot sun upon me, 

2? and almost overcome with heat and fatigue, you came 
; along, and not only spoke to me kindly, but took my 
} basket and carried it to the top of the hill. Ah, sir, 
> you did not know how deeply that act of kindness 
sunk into my heart, and I longed for the opportunity 
to show you by some act how grateful I felt. But 
none came. Often, afterward, did I meet you in the 
street, and look into your face with pleasure. But 
you did not remember me. Ever since, I have re- 
$ garded you with different feelings from those I enter- 
tained for others; and there has been no time that! 
would not have put myself out to serve you. Last 
in I heard of your embarrassments, and imme- 


? 
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diately called upon you. The rest you know.” 
Mr. Mason was astonishedat so strange a declaration. 
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“Do you remember the fact, to which I allude?” , you are able to bear it onward again in your own 
asked Mr. Greer. strength.” 

“Tt had faded from my external memory entirely; Mr. Mason was deeply moved. Words failed him 
but your words have brought back a dim recollection ‘ in his efforts to express his true feelings. The bread 
of the fact. But it was a little matter, sir, a very little § cast upon the water, had returned to him after many 
matter, and not entitled to the importance that you ; days, and he gathered it with wonder and thankful- 
have given it.” ness. 

“To me it was not a little matter, sir,” returned The merchant was saved from ruin. Nor was this 
Mr. Greer. “I was a weak boy, just sinking under ¢ all. The glimpse which Mr. Greer had received of 
a burden that was too heavy, when you put forth ‘ the lovely daughter of Mr. Mason, revealed a cha- 
your hand and carried it for me. I could not forget { racter of beauty that impressed him deeply, and he 
it. And now let me return the favor, at the first op- ( embraced the first opportunity to make her acquaint- 
portunity, by carrying your burden for you, which} ance. A year afterward he led her to the altar. 
has become too heavy, until the hill is ascended, and’ A kind act is never lost, even though done to a child. 


FANCIES 


BY Ss. D. ANDERSON. 


Waene wanders the sunbeam when darkness is here? 
Does it shine in its splendor some far clime to cheer? 
Where the wild birds are singing as gladly as ours, 
And their plumage is bright as the tints of the bowers; 
Where the streamlet is murmuring all the day long— 
With cadence as sweet as the lull of a song, 


And who hears the rush of the Summer bird’s wing 
When through the bare forests the Winter winds sing? 
Does it warble its glad notes from bower and lea, 

Or mocks it the singing of sweet infancy? 

Are there hearts that leap up when its music is heard, 
4s if some enchantment the spirit-harp stirred? 


And lierald the advent of Love’s morning dream. The thrill of thy tones to that Summery shore. 


And where is the moonlight when storm-clouds are nigh? 
Does it brighten the glories of some distant sky? To give us a glimpse of their Eden-like home? 

Do the breathings of music and echos of mirth Are they doom’d to an exile from that sunny clime 

In some fairy clime find a moonlighted birth? Where their Beauty is flung round the foutsteps of Time? 
With them as with us, does each night hallow’d ray To bear for a season the grief and the tear 

Bring moments of Pleasure unknown to the day? That falls from our cold skies on all that is dear, 

When the full heart is wordless, so happy and still, Then leave us, but still in our heart’s deepest cell, 

Falls the silence upon us with magical thrill. Like an image of beauty their memories shall dwell. 


The flowers, are they wanderers ?—-do they but come 


¢ 
¢ 
And the bright eyes of maidens in ecstasy gleam— : And eyes that will brighten to welcome once more 


Oh, where are the stars with their mystical light The buds and the blossoms when Summer is flown, 
When the voice of the tempest is heard in the night? O’er what happy scene is their fragrant breath thrown? 
Are they shining in beauty o’er some Summer lea ¢ What poet’s soul drinks in the incense they fling 

Where the perfumed winds sing with their wild melody? Till the world seems to him but a dream of the Spring? 
Where the orange groves bloom on the coral deck’d strand, § Qh! tell us what lovely eyes louk on your birth— 

And the gales from the mountains are gentle and bland 2 What voices unheard in our sin-stained earth 

As the song of the mermaid that oft in the night Are singing your welcome with breathing as sweet 

Is wafted far over that scene of delight. ¢ As those that at evening the listening ear greet. 


And where does the kiss of the rosy breeze stray Star, sunbeam and moonlight, bird, blossom and flower, 
As it flies the embrace of the Winter’s rude day? What jewels ye are in the world’s princely dower; 
Does it linger around some Spring mantled isle $ How throw ye forever o’er mountain and sea— 

That forever is clad in its sunniest smile? $ O’er the stately old hail and the cot on the lea— 

Or wanders it ever and ever along, A mantle of beauty that clings to each scene, 

Now tasting the rose-bud, now lighting the throng { E’er which with its magic thy presence has been 

That gather with spirits so joyful and free, To raise up a Mecca where pure hearts may come, 

To dance on the greeusward, or sport neath the tree? And pay their devotions like children at home. 


JUDITH AND HOLOFERNES. 
SEE BOOK OF JUDITH, CHAPTER XIIl. 


AnMep for her country’s wrongs, the Hebrew maid Thus may the proud oppressor ever fall ; 
Forgets her s>x, and draws the avenging blade: Thus patriots answer to their country’s call. 
While still the sinful tyrant slumb’ring lies, And even woman be, like hero, bold, 

She strikes the blow, aid lo! the victim dies, As that fair Hebrew maid in days of old! 





COUSIN LIZZIE. 


BY MRS. D. W. RHODES. 


Covusm Lizzie had been with us froma child. She 
came from the city to our o!d country place in the 
spring, when the buttercups and spring beauties were 
hunted for in the meadows, and when, with our 
hearts tired of the long winter, and feeling as though 
released from a severe imprisonment, we sported in 
the sun the livelong day, keeping companionship with 
the birds and squirrels in the leafy woods. I can well 
remember her childish delight at all around her, so 
new and lovely; and I can also remember with what 
a warm welcome she was received in our group as a 
playmate. 

Although she left an only sister in the city, cousin 
Lizzie soon seemed to forget all that could cause her 
to remember we were not her sisters also. Her deso- 
late situation endeared her more to our parents. She 
well repaid our care and love; for like a gentle and 





every step reminded us of our loss. At evening 
prayers my father unconsciously turned around to 
ask Lizzie, as usual, to commence the hymn. My 
mother wiped away the tears she could not hide as 
the prayer went forth for ie one that had gone from 
us. Month after month glided by, and we were 
awaiting Lizzie’s return impatiently, when there 
came an invitation to myself from her aunt, saying 
Lizzie could not leave her until spring. I recognized 
Lizzie’s kindness in it all, and awaited my mother’s 
answer with a beating heart. Mother smiled, shook 
her head, consulted with my father, and at last con- 
sented. 

What with the beautiful scenery, the excitement of 
travelling, and the visit to the city before me, I was 
almost wild with delight, in my passage down the 
Hudson. At last New York appeared in view, with 


pure spirit she moved among us, and in her kindness ¢ its spires, its public buildings, and its shipping. We 


was irresistible. Thus she grew up in beauty and 
loveliness, until we were tall, young girls together. 

I must acknowledge, in all candor, to the full awk- 
wardness of a girl at that age, but it was different with 
cousin Lizzie. Her timidity hung around her like a 
beautiful veil. You felt that you caught glimpses of 
what that young spirit would be in time to come. If 
the bud was so beautiful, how splendid must be the 
flower. 

It was at this time that a pressing invitation came to 
Lizzie from her aunt in the city to visit her. Anxiously 
we awaited Lizzie’s decision. Between a love for her 
sister that even time and neglect could not wholly 


subdue, and a desire for change natural to all young } cousin Lizzie ready to welcome me! 


hearts, she decided to go. With feelings of almost 
reproach I assisted her to prepare for her departure. 
At first I felt that she did not love us, or she would not 
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neared the wharf, entered the crowded dock, and in 
a few moments all was confusion. One after another 
passed to shore. Friends came after them all, but 
none for me, and desolate and solitary I crept into 
a corner of the cabin, and awaited with a feeling of 
loneliness never known before, for some one to come 
for me. At last a gentleman appeared inquiring for 
me. I sprang forward, ready to welcome any one. 
We hastened through the crowd, entered a carriage, 
and were soon passing down the street all of streets, 
Broadway. The ride seemed interminable. But at 
length the carriage stopped. I was almost carried 
out, and before I could enter the hall, there stood 
I knew she 
was not changed by that beautiful smile, by the kind 
and sisterly tone of her voice; and I wept happy tears 
on her breast before I could speak my joy. The par- 


be so willing to leave her country home. But the tears lors were one blaze of light, and filled with guests; 
on her cheeks, and her earnest words as we stood { but my journey was sufficient apology for us to steal 


beneath the trees the night before she left, removed 
all such feelings. We wandered on to all the old re- 
membered places, as though Lizzie was never to see 
them more. By the soft moonlight we went down to 
the spring-lhouse, where the water came gushing from 
the earth, and rippled away in the grass, until it came 
to the little waterfall, whose murmur could be heard 
from the window of our chamber. At last we re- 
turned to the house, and fell asleep in each others 
arms, feeling that no earthly trial equalled the one we 
were to pass through on the morrow. 

We all accompanied Lizzie to the Hudson; saw 
her placed on the steamboat that was passing down; 
caught a glimpse of her beautiful face, all smiles and 
tears, and of a waving of handkerchiefs; and then she 
disappeared around a bend of the river. How deso- 
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away to our own room; and there we sat unmindful 
of everything around us hour after hour. 

I found Lizzie the same gentle, loving creature, but 
oh, how much more beautiful and womanly! There 
was a dignity indescribable in every movement, in 
every tone, and eomething I could not define dwelling 
in those dark, lustrous eyes, and playing around her 
small, child-like mouth. I was not wise then, and 
knew not that changes in the heart effect magical 
changes in the countenance. We were still sitting 
by the fire busily talking of all that had passed, for 
we had so much to say, and so much to ask, that 
had not even thrown off my shawl; and Lizzie, half 
leaning forward with her hand on my shoulder, tears 
in her eyes, and her voice tremulous with affection, 


{ was speaking of home and my parents, when the door 


late everything looked on our return. Something at ‘ was opened and a young girl entered. I knew she 
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over our hearts in seeing those we love made happy, 
depicted in her countenance. All was storm and 
passion in that wayward heart, and I felt that Isabel 
had loved him first. But she was not one to give up 
lightly. She was the gayest of them all. Lizzie’s 
happiness was quiet and subdued, she was content to 


was Lizzie’s sister by a resemblance, which though 
difficult to define, for they were certainly very dif- 
ferent, yet was visible at the first glance. Miss Leslie 
looked at us both with an inquisitive, searching glance, 
as though she could read our thoughts, and then sat 
down beside us. I had never seen so beautiful and 


heart brim full of happiness and love, that gushed 
forth to every one near her. But Isabel was queening 
it over them all. I even saw her in her madness trying 
to throw her fascinations over her sister’s lover. But 
Lizzie, pure, confiding Lizzie, saw nothing in it all 
but sisterly love, and said in her winning way, “she 
was so glad her choice had met with her sister’s ap- 
proval.” Of that one so well beloved, I have said 
nothing. It is enough to say that he was worthy of it 
all, and that never had I seen another to whom I would 
have so willingly resigned my beloved cousin. 

Isabel had no confidants. She treated me after 
months had passed under the same roof with the same 
reserve. She wished me to admire her, to be dazzled 
by her beauty, her accomplishments and intellect, but 
she asked not for love. I distrusted her more and 
more. I felt it a holy and sacred charge to watch 
sister, whom she loved dearly, and then hesitatingly } over cousin Lizzie and her interests, but I could not 
spoke of a nephew of her aunt, who was then absent. } breathe one word of my suspicions to her. How could 
He had been brought up with her sister, and was as a } I tell her that one so dearly loved repaid it all so 
son and brother in the family. Then, eyen as I sus-} jlly? How could I show to her pure heart one of the 
pected the truth, with a modest drooping of the eyes } blackest pages in the world’s book! Thus I lulled my 
and a blush on the cheek, she told me of their love; cares to rest. 
yet when she spoke of him, those beautiful eyes were5 It was a dismal, dull day. Lizzie was not well 
lifted so full of nobleness, confidence and affection, 3 when Mr. Eldron called, and I went down to make 
that I could almost.have worshipped her in her love } her excuse. Hastily entering the room I saw Isabel 
and purity. standing before Mr. Eldron. Uer hand was raised 

That love, so well requited, so pure and holy, how § threatingly, and her face was so full of anguish that 
beautiful it made her! Love had unsealed the inex- § I almost uttered a cry. Isabel was too well skilled 
haustible fountains of her heart. It shone in her eyes, § in dissimulation, however, not to overcome her emo- 
trembled on her lips, and rested on her brow with} tions; but Mr. Eldron, little accustomed to deceit, 
such a regal beauty, as at times entirely to change $ started and blushed, and scarcely hearing my words, 
her appearance. I had yet to see the object of all? hastened from the house. There we stood face to 
this love. The parlors were crowded with com-? face; and with newly awakened suspicions I looked 
pany. Lizzie, with bright eyes and flushed cheeks, } into Isabel’s eyes, with a gaze so indignant that it re- 
was carrying all before her with her wit and quired all her courage to summon a look of defiance 


first lofty and rather dashed with haughtiness, but that 
wore off, and as she conversed with us I was fasci- 
nated in spite of myself. Yet, when she left us, we 
both felt relieved. I had no experience, no knowledge 
of the world, but I felt there was no sympathy between 
us. I knew intuitively that woman’s character. De- 
signing, dark and treacherous, as Lizzie was open, 
pure and trusting, how could two sisters be so unlike! 

I was soon in the whirl of fashionable life. Days 
and weeks flew by. Lizzie’s aunt was kind and in- 
dulgent, and appeared to love us both as her own 
children. Evening after evening we were carried 
from pleasure to pleasure; yet when the excitement 
of the day was over, in our own room Lizzie and I 
had our hours of quiet enjoyment; and in those times 
of sisterly confidence how beautiful appeared the 
heart of my cousin! She told me of her aunt and 


queen-like a creature before. Her manners were | sit in a corner uncared for and unnoticed, with her 


and I was noticing from a little corner the emotions ? as she turned away. Isabel felt that my eye was 
that stole over her face like light and shadow. Sud-? upon her, and she was more prudent; but my suspi- 
denly a stranger drew near her, and 1 knew by the } cions were only strengthened. And yet suspicions 
deathly paleness and then the sudden glow, by the } of what? Henry Eldron’s love was still the same. I 
silence and then the constrained attempt to renew her } could not doubt him when I saw the eagerness with 
light-hearted conversation, that it was the one she } which he awaited Lizzie’s appearance Still, at times 
loved. She scarcely noticed him as he entered, but } he gazed into her eyes with a look so inquiring, so 
as the company gradually withdrew they were left } almost reprdachful, as ihough he must tell her all that 
the last. I had been in my room sometime, and was } was in his heart. And yet I was silent! Strange in- 
dreaming of home and happy faces, when a light } fatuation—hateful prudence! The time was drawing 
footstep awoke me. Lizzie was on her knees beside $ near when the storm was to burst over our heads. 
my bed. Her arms were flung around my neck, and} Spring was coming, beautiful, lovely spring. I was 
as I raised her head, the happy tears upon her cheeks § tired of the city, of its noise, confusion and mirth. 
told me of her complete happiness. My heart was at home with the early flowers, the 
Lizzie’s engagement with Mr. Eldron, the young § bees and birds, and all the charms that spring throws 
and talented lawyer, the possessor of thousands, was § around the country. But I had promised to bring 
soon known. All congratulated, all prophesied hap- § Lizzie home with me, and I could not resist her 
piness:—all but one, and that one her sister Isabel! } pleadings to stay for a while longer. Several fami- 
I noticed her often as she sat watching those happy lies were to remove to their residences on the Hud- 
spirits. There was none of that holy love felt for a { son, and we also were to accompany them. If we 
younger sister;none of that perfect peace that steals ’ had enjoyed ourselves in the city, how much more 
1* 
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would we among the beauties of nature. It seemed ‘Cousin Harry,” she was saying, “‘ you do not know 
like home to me. I welcomed the birds, the flowers, } Lizzie. You do not know how I have mourned over 
and the trees as old familiar friends, whom long ab- } this lightness of spirit—there is no depth of feeling 
sence had only made the more dear. Little assem- } in her heart—and educated among such good, plain 
blies met night after night at these country mansions. ) persons, do you blame me that I was surprised and 
Friends came up from the city. There was nothing indignant to find such mercenary feelings were her 
but enjoyment. I remember our last evening at a ) motives?” 
friend’s, and remember it as though it was yesterday. 3 Ihad unconsciously thrown myself further forward. 
Those beautiful sisters stood before me arrayed for } I could see Isabel, as she stood in the moonlight. [ 
the evening. Isabel was leaning against the window, } could see also, upturned to me, the agonized features 
with her dark eyes bent on us, as I was arranging a 5 of her sister’s lover. They were deadly pale, and the 
wreath among her sister’s hair. The soft light of a am pictured there would have moved a heart of 
lamp fell over her. There was a wild light in those § stone. But again I heard Isabel’s clear, measured 
dark eyes, a fever glow on each cheek contrasting } tones; and I caught the flash of her dark eyes, as she 
with the marble brow, over which hung dark curls } pressed closer to his side. 
half concealing the exquisite profile, that was turned} ‘You ask me for proofs. Do you think I would 
toward me. The lips were firmly compressed, as ; have dared to destroy your happiness—that I would 
though to keep back the thoughts that must escape } have torn away the veil from your idol on a slight 
them, and even over all that beauty hung a shadow ? suspicion? No—here is an unanswerable proof,” 
of unhappiness and evil. Her dress of rich satin, ? and she placed a letter in his hand. 
that caught the color of a blush rose, among the rich, “Tt was written to a cousin, and I found it,” con- 
heavy folds: the overdress of delicate lace, falling } tinued Isabel, ‘‘on her desk. See how she dwells 
half over the dress and drooping over the arms, was } with rapture on the advantages of her situation as 
looped up on the shoulders with diamond clasps. ) the wife of Henry Eldron—with what levity, what 
Brilliants were among her dark hair. Thus attired, > girlish frivolity she speaks of silks and laces, dia- 
in her stern, haughty attitude, she looked a perfect } monds, and all the trappings that she seemingly de- 
queen. The wreath was placed among cousin Liz- ) spises. Is not this enough? Is this the kind, pure, 
zie’s bright curls, and she bounded from her seat and ) trusting love that could meet with your’s as a kindred 
stood before us on the low window seat that over- } spirit? Is this what your heart pines after?” 
looked the gardens. Her dress of thin muslin floated } I heard a groan, almost a sob, and Eldron leaned 
in the night wind, as it lifted the curls from her neck. § against a tree for support. There was indignation 
Here and there a white rosebud of the wreath peeped } and horror striving in his eountenance—indignation 
out like a beautiful pearl. Pearls lay on the neck § that any one should dare to speak thus, and to him 
and arms, not more pure than the wearer; and in her § of one so dearly loved, one whose image he had 
light, graceful attitude she seemed as a spirit ready to } jealously enshrined in his heart as all that was good 
leave us. Her dark blue eyes had a half pensive, } and pure—horror as proof after proof came up before 
half joyous light, telling that the heart was brim full } him. His voice was low, and so changed that I 
of happiness, yet that she would repress it. The started. 
purity, the goodness that dwelt in the heart of my} ‘Why do you speak thus of your sister?” he said. 
cousin rested on her face as though angels had been } “‘ What am I to you, that you should sacrifice sisterly 
communing with her. How lightly our hearts bounded } affection, and trample on every natural feeling for my 
as we kept time to the music with our feet. I cou!d } sake? Why have you not told me of this before? 
see Lizzie moving through the waltz like a spirit of > Answer me,” he added, sternly, as he gazed in her 
light. 1 could see the happy face of her lover as he ’ face, “and you will rue this if it is not true.” 
watched her at a little distance, and how could sad 3 But Isabel’s courage did not forsake her. Her look 
thoughts dwell in my heart! No—I cast them from me > was at first indignant; then, as though moved by pity, 
and entered with a joyous spirit among the dancers. } it became more earnest; and her voice fell to a whis- 
Isabel I had not seen for some time, and wearied of } per. 
the exercise, noise and nonsense, I stole away, and} ‘What is my sister to me?” she replied. “We 
almost in a dream, found myself in a room far from ? knew nothing of each other until now. We cared 
the gay throng. There was no light save the moon }) nothing. We were separated, taught to think of each 
shining through the muslin curtains, and throwing } other as strangers. But you—I have spent my life 
shadows on the walls around me. The windows } with you. -You have been more than brother. Years 
looked upon the gardens, and I could see among the ) of kindness and attention have strengthened a friend- 
trees white garments floating, and hear now and then § ship that far exceeds love for my sister. Say—is it 
a silvery laugh. I could hear also dancing feet that § not natural? Could I hesitate to sacrifice a sister that 
had moved to the merry music, and now could not § cares nothing for me, to a kind, generous brother, 
refrain from tripping over the gravelled paths. The { and that too when I had virtue and truth to uphold 
scene ws enchanting. I leaned my burning brow | me?” 
on thé stor fore me, with my spirit wrapped ina} I could not bear to look upon his face. I heard the 
sort of e¢stasy. I was awakened from my reverie by } murmured words, “I will see her.” There were 
steps beneath the window. Isabel’s voice was heard, { hasty steps on the walk, and I heard Isabel’s pleading 
and ere I awakened to full consciousness I had listened } voice. ‘Promise me not to reveal my part in this,” 
to wotts that fastened me there like a spell. and then as though to lull every suspicion she added, 
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«how could I bear her reproaches, her anger,” and I, not pass away?” and she twined her fingers among 
heard him promise. my hair, and smiled so vacantly that I trembled. 

All was lost, and yet I could not move. I stood What could I do but fold her to my heart, whisper 
idly there. Oh, that paralyzed feeling of the soul, $ words of comfort, and say ‘‘it would all be well,’’ 
that inability to act when the heart is chilled and the § although my heart misgave me. The truth would 
brain on fire! 1 could not rouse myself. I a have killed her, and I yet hoped the deceived lover 
steps in the room, the spell was broken. It was but $ would return. No one had thought of him through 
the work of a moment to step on the balcony. to rush ¢ the long, dark night, but at early dawn I had sent for 
down the stairs, and to possess myself of the letter ; him to the city. I lulled her to rest, and she finally 
flung upon the dewy grass and forgotten. Then { slept on my arm like a wearied, troubled child. Can 
flashed upon me all the power, the subtlety of that ¢ you imagine my feelings at that hour? There lay the 
woman. Had I not known Lizzie from childhood, { once gay, happy Lizzie, a broken and crushed spirit. 
had I not tested the principles and purity of her mind, $ She was still in her evening dress. Even the wreath 
even I should have been shaken at the proof of that $ had not been removed, and the buds lay drooping and 
letter. It was Lizzie’s own writing apparently. H pen in her hair, fit emblem of the wearer! The 
could detect n> imitation, and with a scream that? delicate dress was soiled and torn, and the pearls on 
came unconsciously from my aching heart, I turned 2 her throat and arms lay scattered on the rich covering 
again to the crowd. Lizzie was gone, and I trembled } around her. All this served to render that sad beauty 
and drew back at Isabel’s voice and touch, as though } still more sad. Some one entered, I dared not look 
she had been a serpent. up, I heard the words, ‘Mr. Eldron had left for Eu- 

We hastened home. Lizzie was not there, and I} rope.”” There was no scream, no word from the 
could only sit down and wait with a beating heart. I} broken-hearted girl beside me; but by the sudden 
had remained but a few moments when there were $ paleness of her face, by the trembling of her form 
footsteps on the stairway, the door was opened, and $ from the agony within, I knew she had heard all. 
there stood Lizzie. How changed! She leaned against § She knew that all was lost. I could only wait pa- 
the door for assistance. The color had left her cheeks, $ tiently and see the young flower fade before my eyes. 
her eyes were dilated and wild with horror. Inthat$ Her first words were feeble as a child’s. 
countenance I read all. I sprang to her side, but she ‘Let us go home, Ellen,” she said. And oh! how 
pushed me back, and putting her hand to her head fell ‘ gladly I obeyed. Wou!d that I had never left it. 
helplessly forward with a scream I shall never forget.{ We were at home. It was a beautiful summer 
All was confusion. We placed her beside the open { day. The glad sunshine came in through the open 
window, and in agony awaited her return to life. { window, and danced on the leaves of the white rose 
There we stood, and she, the destroyer, was among ( tree before the porch. We could hear the bees hum- 
us! Her white lips were apart, and the breath came { ming amid the flowers, and the singing of the birds, 
gaspingly as if there was a weight on her heart. Oh! ; so still was that little group within! There was my 
the wild look of her eyes haunts me now. mother with the Holy volume before her, and the 

The tempter was in my heart, and my first impulse { blessed words stole forth to the young sufferer. Tears 
was to accuse Isabel of her crime; but my eyes fell } were falling on the Holy Book—yes, my mother’s 
on the lifeless, sweet face of my cousin, and I felt this ? voice was firm, for her trust was in Heaven. Our 
was no time for accusation. Hours passed on, and ? father, sisters, and brothers were there, hushed and 
when daylight came dimly in through the half closed 2 silent before the presence of death. 
curtains, cousin Lizzie’s eyes languidly opened, and I could not even shed a tear as I gazed on that 
there was a hope that she would yet live. I was at } angelic face, pale in approaching dissolution. Calmly 
her side, and the sad sweetness of her smile nearly } the air stole in, and so calmly rose her voice, one 
broke my heart, for I felt she would not be with us { would have thought it the whispering of the breeze. 
long. Isabel had stolen away from the window, and } I bent over to hear her last words. 

I could hear her sobs. She did not dare toapproach} ‘‘Tell Harry,” she said, ‘that I died true to him, 
her wronged sister, and when she raised her head, $ and that I knew all would be known in Heaven. I 
years seemed to have passed over it since the evening know he will come for me soon, and when his grief 
before. Retribution had commenced. is hard to bear, cheer and support him. Tell him 

When we were alone, Lizzie’s lips moved feebly, how I loved him, that there was not one reproach, 
and she endeavored to tell me all; but I placed § or unkind thought in my heart.” 
my finger on her lips, and to soothe her lay down g There was a sound of carriage wheels on the road, 
beside her. But I could not control her, and she a sudden shutting of the garden gate, hasty footsteps 
would speak. She told me of harsh words he had 
spoken, of his reproaches that she loved him only 
for his wealth, that he was to depart from her never 
to return. 

“And oh! Ellen,” she said, ‘he cursed me for my 
duplicity, said that I had embittered his life forever, 
and I—I stood like one in a dream—I could not com- 
prehend that he was speaking thus to me. What, 
Ellen, have I done, except to love him too well? 
Tell me, Ellen, is it not a horrid dream, and will it 


on the walk, and dusty and weary Isabel stood before 
us! Her step was eager, and she sprang into the 
room excited and trembling. But even she caught 
the spirit of the scene. No words of welcome were 
given to her, no smile of recognition, and the guilty 
girl stole away to the bedside and knelt beside her 
sister. 

Lizzie meantime had become unconscious of things 
around her. She had heard no steps, nor even the 
new comer. Her voice grew louder and more clear, 
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and as though she was communing with herself, she , 


added— 

“JT know there has been some mistake, a veil has 
fallen over his eyes, but all will be made clear, and 
he will revere my memory if nothing more.” 

She spoke so beautifully of their brief, bright dream 


~ 


long before I saw you, and I had hoped he would yet 
be mine. I told him you loved but his wealth, I 
wrote false letters, I arrayed even his pride, his love 
against you. I had hoped to win him to myself, 
but—my God—I forgot there was no happiness for 
the wicked. Curse me not, my sister, curse me not, 


of happiness, and of the greater happiness when he } for I am already cursed. It would be happiness to 


should rejoin her, that we were all melted to tears. 
There was no doubt or mistrust in her heart. Peace 
rested on her face, and blessed her words. 

Isabel’s sobs had ceased. She had risen to her feet 
and stood before us. She looked at no one. That 
wild light was again in her eye, and her lips trembled. 
I knew the spirit could not rest. 

**T did it all, Lizzie,” she almost screamed. “It 
was I. I—I loved him more than life, I loved him 


‘die, but I must live with this weight upon my soul, 


Let me not go to my grave with your hatred!” and 
she fell helplessly torward beside her sister. 

The peace of God had rested on the spirit of my 
cousin. Earth and earthly things could not call back 
the mind to their tumult and agony. She heard, but 
comprehended not, and with her hand lying tenderly 
on her sister’s head, she went from us to her rest in 
Heaven. 





TO A FRIEND ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 


“Is it well with the child?” And she answered, “ It is well.”—2 Kings, IV., 26. 


Way droops the mother’s head, 
And flows the tear? 

Hear’st not the angel’s tread 
Around the bier? 

Know God has from thy breast 
Piucked thy sweet flower, 

Henceforth *t will ever rest 
In his own bower! 


What though the heart be riven, 
All, all is well, 

The child has gone to Heaven, 
In bliss to dwell; 

The sainted choir above 
Asked it away, 

And it has gone to love 
And join their lay. 





Ah! how did angels sing, 
When for the skies 

Thy cherub spread its wing, 
With glad surprise, 

And lend their pinion’s power 
To bear away 

The early gathered flowers 
To endless day! 


One less the ties to sever 
Which bind thee here, 

One more is fixed forever 
In yon bright sphere! 

Now while the storm is wild, 
And dark the spell, 

“ Well is it with the child?” 
& Ay, it is welt!” 


SAUL. 


BY 


Gon-elected to thy station— 

Chief of this his favored nation— 
God-elect, yet God-deserted ; 

Vainly was thy strength asserted ; 
Vainly ranged thy serried ranks 
Against Philistia’s firm phalanx. 

The morning saw the strength of Saul; 
The eventide beheld his fall. 


Much we mourn thy fearful falling— 
Traitor to thy early calling; 

For we never may forget thee, 

Nor how God on high had set thee 





THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


O’er his chosen peopie placed 

A King who choice divine disgraced. 
A king, whose sad dethronement hath 
Made merriment for all in Gath. 


Where thy body stiff and gory, 

Tells the vaunting for its story, 

Lie in bloody death around thee, 

Those whose hands in triumph crowned thee— 
Herds and hinds of mean degree, 

But not more mortal could they be, 

But less deserving of their fate 

Than thou wert, royal God-ingrate. 





THE GAMBLER. 


BY THE LATE WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


“Such was the cause that turned so many off 
Rebelliously from God, and led them on 

From vain to vainer still, in endless chase. 

And such the cause that made so many cheeks 

Pale, and so many knees to shake.”»—Coursg oF TIME. 


One stormy evening, in the month of October, 1819, ) time of an evening—make a little money, and feel a 
I was descending the little hill that wound its circui- § pleasant excitement.”” By degrees he became more 
tous path into my native village. The drapery of the , involved; and determined on moving to another vil- 
declining year was hung upon the woodlands, and the § lage on the sea-shore, a few miles distant, where 
blast rustled among the poplars on either side of the g trade was more brisk and profits more lucrative. He 
way, with a boding and melancholy sound. The ? was still, notwithstanding his losses, in good business. 
thoughts of my mind were colored by the aspect of ? He sold his house and store, both with the proviso 
the scene around me; and I grew pensive and ab- { that he was to occupy them until the ensuing spring. 
stracted. ¢ He then disposed of his goods by auction, and went 


Never does the thought of man’s dissolution, and a 
foretaste of the world to come, press so intently upon 
the mind as in the autumn season. It is not, perhaps, 
difficult to account for the coming on of these reflec- 
tions; in as much as the decay of nature speaks for- 
cibly and audibly to the heart of man—reminding him 
of his own frail nature, and expressing in its mute 
eloquence what the Scripture has recorded for the 
eye and heart. ‘We do all fade as a leaf:—Man 
cometh forth like a flower and is cut down: he fleeth 
also as a shadow and continueth not.” 


to purchase a large stock in one of the great commer- 
cial cities. A part of this stock it was his design to 
dispose of during the winter; and in the beginning of 
the ensuing year, to open with a great display in his 
new residence. 

On the evening mentioned in the beginning of this 
tale, I stopped to rest my jaded horse, for a few mo- 
ments, at the village inn, as well as to get my news- 
paper from the city, for the village post-office was in 
the inn. 

While I was seated by the stove, the stage from the 


Like many villages in the country, my native town ; East drove up to the door, and Charles Everts entered 
extended two or three miles; the houses were not (the bar-room. His looks were care-worn and hag- 
joined together, but each domicil was surrounded with g gard. He gazed at me for a moment without recog- 
a capacious garden well stocked with fruit trees; so { nition: stalked up to the bar and demanded a glass of 
that the vale presented the aspect of a continuous row { brandy. I accosted him, but he stared at me with a 


of farm-houses. The village green was held sacred; 
and the tall spire awoke a pleasant music on a Sab- 
bath morn, as the well-dressed inhabitants hastened 
across the lawn to the house of prayer. 

Among the young men who had been my compa- 
nions in youth, and my fellow travellers in manhood, 
was Charles Everts. He was handsome and accom- 
plished: had received a fine education; and on the 
death of his father, a wealthy merchant, succeeded 
to his estate, and began life at twenty-one, with all 
the prospects of success that could gather around the 
path of any pilgrim on earth. His affections were 
ardently devoted to Juliette Howard, the daughter of 
the village clergyman: a fair girl, who inherited a 
beauty from her mother, little short of angelic; and 
whose heart was the sanctuary of the purest princi- 
ples, and the most ennobling virtue. 

During the last year of his stay at college, where 
he only went to receive the benefits of education, 
without the design of+ applying it to a profession, 
Charles unfortunately contracted a habit of gaming. 
On his return he abandoned it for awhile, and then 
pursued it covertly, ‘just, as he said, ‘to kill the 


vacant look; and asked the bar-keeper for a private 
room. 

He had scarcely closed the door before we heard 
the report of a pistol. We entered the room. He 
had committed suicide. The purple current of life 
was ebbing from his mouth, and the paleness of death 
was on his brow. In his hand was clasped a scrap 
of paper—it contained a statement of the loss of his 
whole property in money, at a gaming-table in New 
York. Nota penny was saved; and he was indebted 
to the kindness of the blacklegs who robbed him, for 
the money which brought him home to die by his 
own hand! 

Who shall describe the terror, the agony of his kind, 
lovely wife, with her lovely boy? Why should it be 
described when they both are at rest in the grave? 
But shall not a voice as of a trumpet arise from the 
tombs of the victims of gaming, and say, “turn ye at 
my reproof? Awake from the spell of destruction 
before thy earthly hopes are blasted, thou gamestér. 
Awake, before despair shall drive thee to that sleep, 
whose resurrection is uncheered by the sunbeams of 
hope!” 





MY FIRST SCHOOL MISTRESS. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


“He hung his head—each noble aim, 
And hope and feeling which had slept 
From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o’er him, and he wept—he wept! 
Blest tears of soul-felt penitence, 
In whose benign, redeeming flow, 
Is felt the first, the only sense 
Of guiltless joy that guilt can know.” 


I coutp not have been more than six years of age ; was a cheerful strife which should obey the signal 
when she died, and yet I remember my first school- } first. Never do I remember her so beautiful as on 
mistress as distinctly as the faces that passed before } that morning. The clear snow of her forehead, and 
me an hour since. She was a quiet, gentle creature, } that portion of her slender neck, exposed by her high 
that won the love of every living thing that looked } dress, mingled in delicate contrast with the damask 
upon her. In repose, her face was sad, sweet, and ) brightness on her cheek and lips. An expression 
full of thought, but not handsome; though, when } of contentment, subdued the sometimes painful bril- 
lighted up by a smile, it seemed beautiful as an 2 liancy of her eyes, and with a beautiful smile, beam- 
angel’s. I was a mere child, but my heart yearned 2 ing over that face in thanks for the offering, she took 
toward her with clinging tenderness whenever she a half-open white rose, with a faint blush slumbering 
bent those large, loving eyes on my face, as if she 2 in its core, from the hand of a little girl, and twined 
had been my own mother, or a dear, elder sister. } it among her hair, just over the left temple, before 
When she laid her small hand on my hair, and praised } taking her seat. The morning was warm, and all the 
my work, her low voice would send a thrill of strange doors had been left open to admit a free circulation 
pleasure through my veins, and I returned her care of air through the old building. My seat was near 
with a love that lingers round my heart even yet, } the pulpit, directly opposite the Northern door, which 
though years have swept over her grave, and her } commanded a view of the highway. I was gazing 
name is almost forgotten. idly at the sunshine which lighted up a portion of the 

Miss Bishop had not been among us a fortnight, ; lawn in beautiful contrast with the thick grass which 
before we knew that she was unhappy. The color on § still lay in the shade, glittering with rain-drops—for 
her delicate cheek was unsteady, and sometimes far, } there had been a shower during the night—when a 
far too brilliant. There were times when she would § strange horseman appeared, galloping along the road. 
sit and gaze through the window into the grave-yard, } He checked his horse, and after surveying the old 
with her large, melancholy eyes surcharged with a { meeting-house a moment, turned into the footpath 
strange light, as if she were pondering on the time ? leading to the Southern door. 
when ‘she, also, might lie down in the cold earth and Seldom have I seen a more lofty carriage or im- 
be at rest. She was not gloomy—far from it; at times posing person, than that of the stranger as he rode 
she was gay and child-like as ourselves. Ona rainy? slowly across the lawn. His face, at a first view 
day, when the grass was wet, and we were obliged } appeared eminently handsome; but on a second peru: 
to find amusement within doors, I have known her to? sal, a close observer might have detected something 
join in our little games with a mirth as free as that ) daring and impetuous, which would have taught him 
which gushed up from the lightest heart among us. | to suspect impudence, if not want of principle in the 
At such times, she would sing to us by the hour to-} possessor. He was mounted on a noble horse, and 
gether, till the galleries of the old church scomed } his dress, though carelessly worn, was both rich and 
alive with bird music. But her cheerfulness was not } elegant. He had ridden close to the door, and was 
constant; it seemed to arise more from principle and dismounting, when Miss Bishop looked up. A slight 
a strong resolution to overcome sorrow, than from a § cry burst from her lips, and starting from her seat, she 
spontaneous impulse of the heart. turned wildly toward the side door as if meditating 

It is strange what fancies will sometimes enter the § an escape; but the stranger had scarcely set his too 
minds of children—how quick they are to perceive, § within the building, when she moved down the aisle, 
and how just are the deductions they will often draw ; though her face was deadly pale, and there was @ 
from slight premises. It was not long before the sor- } look of mingled terror and grief in her eyes. The 
row which evidently hung over our young mistress, { stranger advanced to meet her with a quick, eager 
became a subject of speculation and comment in our} step, and put forth his hand, At first she seemed 


play-hours. One morning she came to the house { about to reject it, and when she did extend hers, it 
rather later than usual. We were all gathered about } was tremblingly and with evident reluctance. He 
the door to receive her; and when she waved her? retained her hand in his, and bent forward, as if 
hand in token that we should take our places, there ) about to salute her. She shrunk back, shuddering 
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beneath his gaze; and we could see that deep crimson , the engagement so cruelly broken off, and here, in 
flush dart over her cheek like the shadow of a bird, } this sacred place, I promise never to stand beside a 
flitting across the sun’s disc. The stranger dropped $ gambling-table, or touch another card in my life. I 
her hand, and set his lips hard together, while she { know that in other things I have sinned against you, 
wrung her hands and uttered some words, it seemed, § almost beyond forgiveness, but I will do anything, 
of entreaty. He looked hard in her face as she spoke, ; evervihing that you can dictate tq atone for the wrongs 
but without appearing to heed her appeal, he walked § done that—that poor girl, and I will never, never see 
a few paces up the aisle, and taking off his hat, leaned § her again.” 
heavily against a pew dvor which chanced to be open. $ Miss Bishop looked up with a painful smile, and a 
His was a bold countenance! I have seldom looked § faint color spread from her face, down over her neck 
on a forehead so massive and full of intellect. Yet § and bosom. 
the dark kindling eye, the haughty lip, bespoke an{ ‘‘Can you take away the stain which has been sel- 
untamed will, and passions yet to be conquered, or to § fishly flung on her pure spirit—can you gather up 
be deeply repented of in remorse and in tears. As he § the affections of a young heart when once wickedly 
stood before that timid girl, she shrunk from, and yet { lavished, and teach them to bud and blossom in the 
seemed almost fascinated by the extraordinary power { bosom which sin has desolated? As well might you 
of expression that passed over his face. His dark { attempt to give its perfume back to the withered rose, 
eyes grew misty and melting with tenderness as he ¢ or take away the stain from a bruised lily, when its 
took her hand again, reverently between both his, ¢ urn has been broken and trampled in the dust. Vain 
and pleaded with her as one pleading for his last hope man! Go and ask forgiveness of that God, whose 
in life. We could not hear his words, but there was ? most lovely work you have despoiled. With all your 
something in the deep tones of his voice, and in that } pride and wealth of intellect, you have no power to 
air of mingled pride, energy and supplication, which } make atonement to that one human being, whom you 
few women could have resisted. But she did resist, } have led into sin and sorrow.” 
though even a child might have seen that the effort She turned from him as the last words died on her 
was breaking her heart. Sadly, and in a voice full $ lips, and covering her face, wept as one who had no 
‘ of suppressed agony and regret, she answered him, } comfort left. Tears stood in that proud man’s eye, 
her small hands were clasped imploringly, and her $ and his haughty lip trembled as he gazed upon her. 
sweet face was lifted to his with the expression of $ He did not speak again, but lifted her. hand reverently 
a tried spirit, beseeching the tempter to depart and § to his lips, and hastened away. 
leave her in peace. A week went by, and every day we could see that 

Again he answered her, but now his voice trem- } our ‘young mistress” walked more feebly up the 
bled, and its deep tones were broken as they swelled § lawn, and that the color in her cheek became pain- 
through the hollow building. When he had done, she § fully vivid. She had always been troubled with a 
spoke again in the same tone as before, and with the § slight cough, but now it often startled us with its 
expression of sad resolve unmoved from her face. § frequency and hollowness. On Saturday, it had been 
He became angry at last; his eyes kindled, and his { her habit to give us some little proof of approbation 
heavy forehead gathered in a frown. She had ex- { —a certificate, sometimes neatly written, but more 
tended her hand, as if to take farewell; but he dashed { frequently ornamented by a tiny rose—a butterfly or 
it away, and, regardless of her timid voice, rushed ¢ grasshopper, from her own exquisite pencil. On the 
toward the door. Saturday night in question, she had distributed her 

Miss Bishop tottered up the aisle, and sunk to her 2 little gifts, and it chanced that a simple daisy, most 
chair, trembling all over, and drawing her breath in 2 beautifully colored, fell to me. I had long had a 
quick, painful gasps. We all started up, and were >} strange wish to possess a lock of her hair, and this 
about to crowd around her with useless tears and } night found courage to express it. As she extended 
lamentations, when the young man came up the aisle $ the daisy for my acceptance, I drew close to her 
again. We shrunk back around the pulpit stairs,and $ chair, and whispered, “if you please, Miss Bishop, 
watched his motions, like a flock of frightened birds $I would much rather have some of your hair—that 
when the hawk is hovering in the air above them. beautiful bright curl that always hangs back of your 

“Mary,” he said, bending over her chair, and $ ear.” 
speaking in a low, suppressed voice—for all traces $ With a gentle smile, she took her scissors and cut 
of passion had disappeared from his face. ‘Mary, $ off the curl which I had so long coveted. She seemed 
once again, and for the last time, I entreat you take $ pleased with my eager expressions of delight, and 
back the cruel words you have spoken. They will $ holding up the ringlet allowed it to fall slowly down 
be the ruin of us both—for, conceal it as you will, to my palm, in a succession of rich glossy rings. 1 
you cannot have forgotten the past. There was a § had the daisy, too, and went home a proud and happy 
time——”” child. 

“Do not speak of it, George Mason, if you would § The next Monday was a melancholy day to us all, 
not break my heart here, and at once—-do not—in ¢ for our mistress was ill—very ill. The doctor was 
mercy, arouse memories that never will sleep again!” { afraid that she never would be well again. We sat 
said the poor girl, rising slowly to her feet, and wring- { down together as they told us this, and cried as if 
ing her hands, over which tear-drops fell like rain. some great evil had fallen upon us. We saw her 

“Be calm, Mary, I beseech you. I will say nothing ? once again, but it was in the gloom of a death-cham- 
that ought to pain or terrify you thus—consent to fulfil } ber, and then she was in her old place again, there in 
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the broad aisle of the meeting-house, but a coffin was 
her resting-place, and when we gathered about her, 
weeping and full of sorrow, she did not hear the voice 
of her little scholars. 

Our mistress was buried back of the old meeting- 
house, and very often would the children she loved 
so fondly, linger about her grave. It was a strange 
fancy, but I seldom visited the shady spot without 
taking with me the little work-bag which contained 
her presents, and that one precious ringlet—her last 
gift. I was never afraid to linger about the resting- 
places of the dead, and one evening the twilight had 
settled over me while I still sat by that meekly-made 
grave. All at once the sound of a heavy footstep 
startled me, and the shadow of a man fell athwart 
the grass. I knew him at once, though he was much 


paler than formerly, and there was an expression of 


suffering on his face that awoke all my childish sym- 
pathy. It was the same man who had visited our 
mistress on the week before she left us. He seemed 
surprised at finding a child so near her grave; but 
when he saw that I recognized him, began to question 
me about the departed. I told him all, and he wept 


like a child, for my presence was no restraint upon 
him. After a time he took me in his arms, and asked 
if the departed had never given me any present—a 
picture-book or certificate which I would part with 
—he would give me a beautiful piece of gold for it. 
I thought of my precious ringlet, and there was a 
struggle in my young heart. 
“Did you love our mistress?”’ I inquired, for it 
$ seemed wrong to give up the beautiful curl to any 
one who had not loved her as well as I had done. 
“Love her—oh, God, did I not!’ he exclaimed, 
covering his face and bursting into tears—such tears 
as can only be wrung from a strong, proud man. 
“Don’t ery, don’t cry! I will give you the hair, I 
¢ will indeed,” I exclaimed, eager to pacify him, for 
{it seemed strange and unnatural to see a man weep. 
} Taking the ringlet from my work-bag, I held it up in 
the moonlight. His tears were checked at the sight, 
and with a quick breath he took it from my hand. 
Another burst of grief swept over him, and then he 
became more calm. When he saw that I would aot 
take the gold, he kissed my forehead, and led me forth 
* from the grave of “my first school-mistress.” 


"TIS A LONELY PLACE, OUR HEARTH STONE. 


BY MRS. M. 


’T 1s a lonely place, our hearth stone, 
A lonely, lonely place, 

For many a sunny brow we miss, 
And many a form of grace; 

By the dim light of our taper 
We see each vacant chair, 

And we almost fancy as we gaze 
We see the lost ones there. 

Our mother’s form is stooped with grief, 
And her dim eyes fills with tears 

As one by one she names them o’er, 
The loved of by-gone years. 


‘Tis a lonely place, our hearth stone, 
No joyous voice is here— 

For memory’s glow still pictures 
The sable pall—the bier— 

Again we see the ashy lip— 
Again the dim blue eye— 


BEA 


Beavtirtt, beautiful, yes ‘tis fair 

Through all the carth and the upper air! 
Beauty looks down from the showery cloud, 
Beauty springs up in the snake-leaf’s shroud. 


She riots, away in the prairie wild, 
Where rose-leaves are shed on the tomping child, 


Cc. WHYTE. 


And we think we hear their low tones 
In each breeze that passeth by; 

In vain we try to dry our tears, 
To still the rising sigh, 

With the thought that they are happy 
In their home—the azure sky. 


*T is a lonely place, our hearth stone, 
Although long years have fled 

Since first we heard the yew tree sigh 
Above our much loved dead. 

We see their blue stones lower sink, 
And many a spot of moss 

We mark beneath the ivy vines, 
And yet we mourn our loss— 

And thus ’t will be until we too 
Are placed beneath the sod, 

Until with them we kneel and praise 
Our Saviour and our God. 





UTY. 


Ye may gaze o’er the desert of sin and care, 
Her beautiful pinions are folded there. 


For oh, she is bright in a human eye 

When the soul is nerved for its purpose high, 
And angels rejoice in her native Heaven 

When she broods in the heart of the sin-forgiven. 
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A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY HERMAN YENLAW, AUTHOR OF “WRITING FOR THE PRIZE.” 


“Two kinds of causes are to be distinguished in every event whereof history—whether natura! or civil—taketh 


note. 
by most painful inquisition.”-—Bacon. 


CHAPTER I. 


Hug.—‘*A statesman say’st thou? Prithee canst tell me 
What’s a statesman?”? Tue Dovsie INTRIGUE 


Tat much remains to be done in American Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary History is admitted on all 
sides; and the materials for this work are to be sought 
principally in European records. The archives of 
England in particular, which hitherto have been only 
measurably explored, b only ably ex- 
posed to observation, could both throw light upon 
many points which are now obscurely visible, and 
reveal actors and motives of which we have not the 
slightest conception. When these researches shall 
be made and published, many things that would now 
pass for romantic imaginations, will be established 
as important realities. The train of curious events 
narrated below are of this description. 

Henry Russell was the younger son of a noble, 
though untitled family of one of the middle counties 
of England. By the maternal side he was the nephew 
of a nobleman who held a cabinet office in the ad- 
ministration of Lord North; and he was also con- 
nected, though less nearly, with the prime minister 
himself. In 1777, he returned to England after re- 
siding in a diplomatic capacity about two years at 
one of the European courts. Although young, he 
had been able to distinguish himself in a transaction 
of nete, and partly through his influential relatives, 
and partly through accident, had escaped the fate so 
common to the subordinate of having his merit attri- 
buted to others. ‘The late negotiation was pecu- 
liarly acceptable to George III. in his character as 
a.German prince, and, since that monarch’s favor 
flowed no less surely than his dislike, from personal 
prejudice, he had expressed a desire that the zealous 
charge should early be presented to him. Lord —, 
Russell’s uncle, had written that his fortune was 
made, and it was with no ordinary expectations that 
the young man, the morning after his arrival in Lon- 
don, drove to his kinsman’s residence. But the king, 
as it happened, had just started for one of his country 
palaces, where it was his desire to be untroubled by 
Visitors, so that Russell had nothing better to do 
than to remain a few weeks in the capital. During 
this period his uncle as well Lord North were able 
to obtain a better acquaintance with their protegeé. 
They found him possessed of even more ability than 
they supposed. Polished and prepossessing manners 

Vou. XIV.—2 





The one, apert and visible to all; the other, concealed deep in the heart of the matter, and hardly to be discerned 


covered a keenness of vision and a resolute hardi- 
hood, which prepared him for great action. As may 
be believed, he fully returned their scrutiny, but his 
primary object was to gain a thorough insight into 
the character of the king. Young and dependent as 
he was, his ambition was boundless, and he very 
early determined to build his advancement—which 
he hoped to be sudden—rather on the capricious favor 
of the king, than on the measured and official support 
of the ministry. 

The king returned. Russell was presented at court 
and graciously received. He was subsequently per- 
mitted to accompany Lord North into the monarch’s 
private cabinet. His majesty there took occasion to 
thank him for the care and firmness he had manifested 
in supporting his personal rights. 

“May it please your majesty,” replied Russell, 
“that man is a disloyal subject who does not watch 
over his sovereign’s honor as jealously as over his 
own—nor should any one aspire to his service who 
does not make his every opinion and sentiment a part 
of his own mind.” He spoke this with an enthusiasm 
of tone that had its effect. 

The king ther desired him to name some one of the 
lucrative offices in the gift of the government which 
would be acceptable to him. 

“T am deeply sensible,” said Russell, ‘‘of the con- 
sideration your majesty is graciously pleased to be- 
stow upon me, but pardon my presumption if I venture 
to declare my preference for some situation however 
humble or seemingly valueless, in which I can mani- 
fest my zeal in your majesty’s service, to the largest 
advancement of my private estate.” 

“Tt must be our care then, sir,” replied the king, 
“to reconcile the two objects which seem to you so 
incompatible ” 

Of course Russell had only to bow his gratitude. 

By the king's suggestion the conversation was 
turned to American affairs. It was unreservedly 
stated that a defensive treaty was about to be entered 
into between France and the United States. Lord 
North without expressing his own opinion, alluded to 
a policy recommended by some distinguished friends 
of the administration—which was to offer an acknow- 
ledgment of independence on condition that the states 
should stand aloof from French alliances. The king, 
with strong marks of impatience, declared his “ wnal- 
terable determination” never to submit to the dismem- 
berment of his dominions. 
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“That man,” he added, ‘who shall contribute to 
the reduction of these rebellious provinces will lay 
George III. under a lasting obligation, and royally 
will he requite it—whether successful or not, he may 
be assured at least of his monarch’s support, for never 
but with my breath will I resign my hereditary rights.” 

As he spoke, he cast a significant glance at Henry } 
Russell; though but momentary, it did not escape the 
notice of the ambitious young statesinan. 

Lord North, without making any decided observa- 
tions in reply, soon after withdrew, followed of course 
by Russell. 

The unusual favor shown to so young a courtier, 
and the skill with which he had conducted himself, 


convinced the two ministers that they were bringing ; 


forward one who must either prove an important ally 
or a dangerous rival, and they determined before 
proceeding further to ascertain more distinctly his 
political sentiments and his temper. The task was 
undertaken by Lord ——, who in an apparently casual 
conversation with his nephew, inquired whether he 
had formed any decided opinions as to the American 
war, and the termination that was to be looked for 
to it. 

‘It seems to me,” answered Russell, ‘that an 
opinion. is not at all difficult to be formed. It is cer- 
tain that the colonies are in rebellion to British law, 
and I for one, in a case where the right is on our 
side, could by no means consent to the loss of a single 
province. In addition to the shame which must attend 
a submission to the audacious claims of insurgents, 


there is the certain injury to our trade from the estab- 
lishment of an enterprising and commercial people in 
a part of the world where we now enjoy a monopoly. 
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; favor, might obviously prove a great stumbling-biock. 
Especially dangerous would he have been in parlia- 
ment. His ardent enthusiasm and quickness of per- 

2 ception must have had great influence in so popular 

} an assembly, whilst he possessed at the bottom a 

> wariness which made the most of every advantage. 
He was in short one of the small number of self-con- 

) trolled enthusiasts who are born for power. 

After being kept in inactivity some weeks, Russell 
received from Lord —— the offer of a place in India 
worth ten thousand pounds per annum; “or,” said his 
relative, ‘if you should like to enter the church, I 
have his majesty’s assurance of high and speedy pre- 

$ ferment.” 

Neither alternative pleased our adventurer. In vain 

§ he urged his preference of political action. Lord — 

was inexorable, and at lengih manifested some dis- 

S pleasure at his obstinacy. In closing the conversation 
the noble statesman gave his nephew to understand 

that until he became more reasonable and tractable, 

} it was needless to expect anything from him. 

“Tam consulting for your interest,”’ continued Lord 

; ——, ‘‘as well as I could for those of ason. I have 

obtained for you a rich office, which in a year or two 
would lead to another still more lucrative. In a short 
time you can return from India with a large fortune, 

2 and able then to engage with credit and advantage in 

$a parliamentary career. You may rely on it that no 

' man can expect to take a lofty position in political 
life, without a private estate so ample as to prove his 
disinterestedness. I know you are fond of Thucy- 
dides—let me remind you of the sentiments he puts 
into the mouth of Pericles when that orator was so 
ably defending his administration—I would gladly see 


Have not independent colonies ever proved the ruin > you, Henry, another Pericles, but however great your 
of the mother countries? Consider only Corinth and } } abilities, you must acquire the pecuniary resources 
Corcyra. Besides, have we not a 4ing, by no means } which that profound politician deemed indispensable.” 


remarkable for the facility with which he changes his > Russell remained in London discontented and unde- 
purposes, vehement!y bent upon reducing his rebel- } termined. He endeavored to obtain private audience 
lious subjects?” of the king, but found that Lord North and his uncle 
“Ay,” thought the secretary, ‘this is the gist of the 2 kept the key of that avenue to favor of well as others. 
matter—sic vult noster rex. Well, Henry,” he said, } He was poor, and it was necessary to do something. 
‘have you come to any conclusion as to your future ? Though he doubted the sincerity of Lord ——’s ad- 
movements? May I inquire your plans?” vice, he had not sufficient vanity nor knowledge of 
“I should desire,” Russell replied, ‘‘if agreeable to } the policy of the ministers to penetrate the real motive 
your lordship, to obtain a seat in the House of Com- ; for keeping him in seclusion. Sometimes indeed he 
mons as a supporter of the administration and the } suspected it, but generally inclined the opposite way, 
war. Your influence, I presume, could easily secure } and inferred that they doubted the adequacy of his 
one to me.” ; powers to his aspirations. He resolved to perform 
“There are far greater difficulties in the way than § some action which should convince both them and 
you imagine,” said Lord ——.” ; the king that he was worthy of consideration. What 
It is now well known that about the time of which { that action should be, he knew not. After lingering 
we are writing, Lord Norta and his confidential friends 3 } in London several weeks, he one day, under the im- 
were secretly anxious to e/ :ct a peace by the acknow- § pulse of the moment, took his baggage, and without 
ledgment of American Independence. They were } communicating his intention to any one, crossed the 
well aware that loss of office would be the immediate { channel, and embarked at Havre for New Orleans. 
consequence of an open issue with the king, and that } He reached that town early in winter. Even then he 
in this case a treaty, if eventually accomplished, would 3 had formed no distinct plan of action. Almost every 
be made under the auspices of a thoroughly whig ad- ; one from his own experience can produce instances 
ministration. It was necessary either to carry the king } of conduct nearly as quixotic as this. We frequently 
with them, or to place him in such a situation as to ) see men rush blindfold into the midst of difficulties, 
be unable to select any cabinet more conformable to } who afterward manifest the utmost coolness and saga- 
his views than they. Russell, entertaining the senti- ) city in coercing these adverse circumstances into their 
ments he did, and with the king prepossessed in his $ own service. 
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Henry Russell’s general intention was to ascertain , dismayed by the murderous fire which had met the 
by personal investigation the real condition of the § first party, and he felt assured that the fate of the 
states, and especially the disposition of the people. § second would be the same, whilst the urgency of 
With this view, assuming the name of Montauban, } time did not admit of the use of artillery. Russell 
(his physiognomy and temperament favoring the sup- who observed the hesitation, instantly volunteered 
position of French descent) he travelled leisurely ; to make the attack. The general assented, and our 
Northward. Sedulous to avoid all communication ; captain leading out his company, divided it into two 
with British posts, and finding Philadelphia occupied ¢ sections, which were to advance separately-—the rear 
by Sir William Howe, he took a circuitous route, $ one remaining under cover until the other had drawn 
meaning to pass around the American army also. { the enemy’s fire. The men of the foremost section 
While accidentally delayed in a small town on the ? looked blank enough at the prospect of almost certain 
Southern border of Pennsylvania, he formed an ac- $ destruction. But Russell with the power of an ener- 
quaintance with an intelligent young native. This { getic mind had previously reduced them to admirable 
individual had a captain’s commission in some levies { discipline, and now putting himself at their head, ex- 
which were raised for the reinforcement of General } claimed in a decided tone, “boys, Washington de- 
Washington. Meeting some difficulty in the organi- $ clares that yonder battery must be taken! No more’s 
zation of his company, he made the offer to his new $ to be said—forward!” 
friend Montauban of a lieutenancy. It was accepted There was a terrific fire from the redoubt. Out of 
without hesitation as affording a fine opportunity to } some thirty men, but seven remained standing. Of 
view the very heart of America. that small remnant, however, Russell was one, and 

At Valley Forge he witnessed with amazement the $ bringing up the reserve with a wave of his hand, he 
incredible destitution and patience of the troops, and } succeeded after a severe struggle in capturing the 
soon in spite of prejudice was compelled to conceive ‘ redoubt. 
great admiration of their commander. It is not our Washington was mistaken, neither Cornwallis nor 
purpose to detail every event that befell our adven- ¢ Clinton was there, and the foraging detachment which 
turer—indeed materials would fail us, for impene-¢ had ventured to check his march, retreated precipi- 
trable darkness covers many parts of the life of this ¢ tately to New York, but this did not prevent his ap- 
remarkable man. All we know of the ensuing six { preciation of steady valor, and Henry Russell was 
months is that sometime during this period his captain ¢ soon greeted as Major Montauban. 
died, and was succeeded by Russell himself. 


CHAPTER III. 


CHAPTER II. i 
¢ “Now do I see he had some reason for it; for if a king bid 
¢ 


“ And till they were stormed and beaten out aman 
Ne’er left the fortifi’d redoubt.” Butter. $ Blacken his face, he is bound by the indenture of his oath 
ini tu do so.” Gower. 
In June, 1778, the reader will recollect Sir Henry - 

Clinton having entered his lines at New York, Wash-$ Ir is not to be supposed that Russell all the while 
ington marched to encamp at White Plains. While § that he so admirably performed his duties as a conti- 
on his way thither, and soon after crossing the Hud- § nental officer, had forgotten either the fact of his being 
son, he received information from his scouts which $ an Englishman, or the motive which had led him to 
led him to suspect that Clinton had marched North- ¢ conceal it. He had launched his bark at random into 
ward in force, with a view to bring on a general $ an ocean, but it was only that he might observe the 
engagement before advantage could be derived from § direction and power of the currents, and so be enabled 
the coming of the French succors. It was certain ‘ by skilful calculation to attain a pre-determined port. 
that a detachment at least of the British army occu- { The highest military rank would have been as much 
pied a position, whose great natural strength was ( disdained as a majority or captaincy, unless it could 
increased by some old works remaining from the ¢ have better furthered his far-reaching designs. The 
campaign of °76. Washington was convinced that § object of his hope was sometime to wield the utmost 
if a battle should be the result, no ground could be } power that could be held by a premier of England. 
more unfavorable for him than that he then occupied. } An essential step to this position seemed the favor of 
Orders were consequently given to a general who George III.; and this, again was to be acquired by 
commanded one division of the van, to secure an { powerfully contributing to the subjugation of Ame- 
eminence in his front. This manceuvre could not be $ rica. Hence it was that without having otherwise 
effected without the capture of a small redoubt, whose } any peculiar interest in the contest, he boldly entered 
fire would enfilade an advancing column. It was in $ into it as an independent party. Let us do him fus- 
@ commanding situation, and was accessible only to $ tice. He was a zealous subject indeed of ambition, 
small storming parties. A company was sent to the § but not an unprincipled cosmopolite to fail in the 
attack, but returned almost instantly with the loss of { allegiance he owed to the constitutional throne under 
half its men and several officers—the captain among § whose shadow he was born. A loyal Briton, and 
them. An aid was despatched to Washington, who 5 entertaining the opinion in common with most of his 
had observed the whole occurrence. The only an- § countrymen, that the Americans were struggling with 
swer brought back was, ‘‘the redoubt must be taken.” § government, under the impulse either of licentious in- 


The general of division manifested by his counte- 
hance considerable concern; the men were evidently 


solence, or a narrow-minded, hair-splitting perverse- 
ness, he was conscious of no direliction of duty in 
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endeavoring to replace the share of burden which 
they were rejecting. , 

After an inspection of the scene of action he had 
matured his plan. His final object required that the 
king should have knowledge of his efforts. Therefore 
without communicating with the ministry, he chese 
the bold measure of addressing a letter to George III. 
himself. That singular letter is extant. As it may 
afford the reader a better clue to the character of its 
author than any words of ours, we give as much of 
it as prudence and a regard to the perspicuity of our 
narrative permit. 


May it please your majesty, 

From earliest childhood it has been the 
ruling principle of my life to perform as much service 
as fortune will permit to the reigning house of Eng- 
land. To inform your majesty that I, an humble, un- 
known subject, feel a sense of duty which must be 
common to millions, would, in most cases, be but 
adding impertinence to presumption, yet in the pre- 
sent instance, circumstances may, perhaps, serve for 
justification. Others may posssess the sentiment, me 
it has lead to a sacrifice, than which none can be 
greater to the high spirit of a Briton. I refer not to 
personal danger, for the blood which I inherit gives 
immunity from fear. 

Your majesty, I am at this moment in the camp at 
White Plains—an officer in the rebelarmy Further, 
I have received promotion at the hand of Washington 
for successes gained in arms against my countrymen. 
To this station so humiliating and painful I have been 
driven by a profound conviction that this war can 
never be terminated in the right, unless information, 
at once accurate, judicious and comprehensive can 
be communicated from inside the American lines. 
Such information, if it should please your majesty, I 
shall hope to give. 

In case your majesty’s royal confidence and appro- 
bation should be graciously bestowed, the following 
considerations would seem to require attention. * * 
* * * * * * * For the first advice which I beg 
leave most earnestly to offer is, that the scene of prin- 
cipal operations be transferred to the Southern colo- 
nies, Snes reasons for this change will suggest 
themselves. 
readily occur to distant observers. George Wash- 
ington stands at this day—though many even of his 
political associates know it not—the bulwark of the 
rebel cause. Another general, however, elated by 
the late successes against British arms which have 
thrown a brilliancy around his name, chafes at taking 
a subordinate part. His friends, who are both in- 
fluential and numerous, will avail themselves of any 
opportunity to give him a separate command. If then 
your majesty’s general-in-chief shou!d remain in the 
JVorth and make a show of operations here, so as to 
retain the vigilant, impregnab!e Washington, General! 
Gates (who is zot impregnable) will doubtless proceed 
to oppose my Lord Cornwallis, or whomsoever your 
majesty should think fit to send to Carolina or Virginia 
With this disposition of things, I can venture under a 
due sense of responsibility to promise your majesty 
victory. 

Your majesty will pardon me for not committing 
to the risk of a letter what could be of no utility—the 
name [ am now bearing. The actions which I shall 
here be engaged in must be of such a nature that a 
regard both for your majesty’s interests and my own 
will require that once successfully performed, obli- 
vion must forever cover them. I can acquire no 
honor; the private approval of my sovereign as it will 
be my greatest, must also be my only recompense. 
Without presumption then I may beg that Henry Rus- 
sell shall not be known as the informant, to any indi- 
vidual whatsoever out of your confidential cabinet— 
not even to the generals of your armies. As to the 
modes of communication * * * * * * * for those 


There is one, however, which may not § 
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with whom I shall have immediate intercourse should 
know that if a Russell becomes a spy, he must be no 
ordinary one. In the surprisal of small! bodies of men, 
the capture of this or that officer, and such inferior 
matters, they must seek other aid. Armies and high 
congresses are the counters with which I would play; 
the stake is the integrity of an empire. * * * * 


The original letter (now it is said in the possession 
ef a wealthy English commoner) of which the above 
) is @ pretty ample transcript, is written partly in a 
diplomatic cipher familiar to the king as well as to 
Russell, and partly in his own hand-writing, so as to 
afford on its face evidence of authenticity. It was 
conveyed through New York in such a way that it 
$ could in no case be traced to the writer. The parti- 
cular channels of intercourse made use of on this 
occasion as well as subsequently, cannot now be 
known with certainty; and the conjectures which 
might be hazarded with probability, could only re- 
vive matters that on every account should rather 
$ sleep in the obscurity which has hitherto concealed 
them. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


“ Art she had none, but wanted more, 
For Nature did that want supply.” 


Drypen. 


Nor long after the arrival of the American forces 
; at White Plains, Russell was present at a brilliant 
party given by Mrs. Van Lyke, a wealthy lady of 
¢ the vicinity. The belle of the evening was a young 
Southerner, the niece of the hostess. Our adventurer 
2 had scanned with undazzled eye the blaze of half the 
beauty of Europe. Far from professing himself a 
stoic, he had been considered that much more imper- 
vious character, a wanton trifler with the affections 
of the fair. But there was a charm about Josephine 
Stuart, against which all the armory of the courtier 
could not defend him. Even his fastidious scrutiny 
could detect in her no departure from the nicest ideal 
> of graceful and lady-like bearing, yet every move- 
ment was as free and inartificial as the forest streams 
of her native Virginia. If while she was in the re- 
pose of sleep the classic fable had been reversed, and 
every feature had hardened into Parian marble, all 
would have admired the faultless statue; but with the 
living form before him, no one thought of comparing 
throat and lip and brow. It was the soz pervading 
and animating the whole which engrossed all atten- 
§ tion, the soul speaking in eye, whose glance struck a 
thrill of sympathy in every heart in which nature had 
incorporated an atom of nobleness. 

‘What think you, Miss Stuart,” asked a Southern 
officer, ‘‘of this famous Northern scenery after leav- 
ing our own?” 

“T must confess,” she replied, “the home-partiali- 
ties which lead me to prefer the gently swelling banks 
of my own James River, even to the precipitous gran- 
deur of the Hudson; in the vegetable world I believe 
our towering forests and verdant savannahs are ad- 
mitted to be unrivalled.” 

“Perhaps,” said a gallant colonel of the New York 

¢ line, “the din of arms and the horrid sights of war 
prevent your appreciating the beauties of nature which 
they deform?” 
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“J must not shelter myself,” replied the fair girl, 
smiling, ‘‘with the charitable construction you put 
upon my opinion. No, no, it is my untutored taste 
that ranks the plains over which I have gallopped 
in childhood, above romantic scenery that a disin- 
terested traveller might admire without abatement. 
I cannot help trembling indeed at the thunder of 
your cannon, but I am a soldier’s daughter, and to 
my mind nothing can add so much charm to any 
country as the presence of brave men in arms fora 
righteous cause.” 

Her countenance kindled with an animation above 
its wont, but lost none of its feminine softness. 

“Why is it, Miss Stuart,” inquired Russell, ‘that 
the tender sex, whose beautiful and self-denying devo- 
tion to the quiet duties of life would seem to prevent 
their duly valuing the rough pleasure of freedom, so 
far surpass us of sterner mould in patriotism and 
heroic constancy.” 

“You do your own sex gross injustice, Major Mon- 
tauban—or rather you are pleased to be ironical at the 
expense of ours. But I will take it as a compliment 
—the rather that I think I may say for the American 
woman, that she is ready in her humble sphere to 
give all the support she can—her sympathy to the 
soldier of liberty.” 

“But how sad a thing it is,’ replied Russell, “that 
in a civil strive like this, her affections and hopes 
should be compelled to vacillate from one side to the 
other.” 

“Civil war is indeed dreadful,” said Josephine, 
“and there is no blessing of which we ought to be 
more sensible than that America is so nearly unani- 
mous. Thank Heaven, my own mind at least has 
not its sympathies sundered. All of those to whom 
nature’s ties have bound me, all who are dear to me, 
father, brother, kindred, have taken the part of their 
country and of the right ” 

The dance now commenced, and the high-spirited 
Virginian was Russell’s first and only partner. 

The morning after Mrs. Van Lyke’s party, Russell 
received a summons from the commander-in-chief. 
Washington had several opportunities since the storm 
of the battery, of noticing his soldierly qualities and 
general intelligence, and once had engaged him tem- 
porarily about his person. 

“Major Montauban,” he said, on the present occa- 
sion, “you are aware that the attack of General Sul- 
livan upon Newport has failed, and that he is now 
encamped in the Northern end of the island, and is 
himself threatened with assault by the body he was 
lately besieging. I have received private informa- 
tion that Sir Henry Clinton has embarked with a con- 
siderable force for Newport. As the British fleet 
commands the sound, General Sullivan’s capture is 
inevitable unless he makes a timely retreat to the 
continent. Last evening I sent a letter containing 
the information of his danger, but have just received 
lidings that it was miscarried and is lost. All my 
ordinary aids happen to be on duty, and I commit the 
second letter of the same purport to your activity and 
discretion, You will remember, sir, how much de- 
pends upon its speedy delivery—nothing less than 
the safety of more than five thousand men. The 
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Northeaster now blowing gives a little respite; avail 
yourself of it. It is at your option either to deliver 
the letter yourself, or as will most probably be neces- 
sary, to send it through some other person. I am 
confident that you will conduct the matter prudently 
and successfully.” 

Russell took the letter and departed. Thus unex- 
pectedly was it put in his power to perform a signally 
important service to the British cause. To one of his 
fertility of invention it could not be. difficult to make 
the despatch fail in other hands, and without a shadow 
of suspicion or even of blame falling upon himself. 
But he acted otherwise. With what specious rea- 
sons he accounted to himself for his inconsistency, 
we know not. Possibly the noble and commanding 
bearing of Washington had something of the influence 
upon him which it had upon all others who were 
brought in contact with that ‘‘incomparable” man; 
bui more probably his mind was full of the thought of 
Josephine Stuart. At any rate, the letter was safely 
delivered, when the delay of a very few hours would 
have proved more disastrous to America than any 
previous event of the war. 


CHAPTER V. 


Over hill, over dale, 
Through bush, through biar, 
Over park, over pale, 
Through flood, through fire. 
Sone oF THE Farry. 


WE must pass over the events of about three years. 
In this period took place the expedition of Cornwallis 
to the Southern states, the march of General Gates to 
oppose him, and the decisive victory of the British at 
Camden. We can easily believe that he who pre- 
dicted this result had a powerful agency in effecting 
it. Indeed so accurate had been Russell’s informa- 
tion, and so judicious and fortunate his counsels, that 
totally unknown as he was to the British generals, his 
authority had become almost unbounded. All that 
had hitherto been done in the war he regarded as 
mere skirmishing, and in a letter to Lord North (for 
since his characteristic epistle to the king he had had 
several communications with the ministry) he pro- 
mised that if his advice should be followed, the year 
1781 should witness the reduction of America. He 
had formed in his mind a plan of operations for the 
campaign. Cornwallis (at that time in Virginia) and 
Clinton (in New York) were to unite by well con- 
certed land marches, and boldly penetrating into the 
heart of the country out of reach of the French fleet, 
to decide the contest by the great battle which would 
in that case be inevitable. 

The situation of affairs in Virginia was briefly this: 
Lord Cornwallis with about eight thousand men had 
fortified himself in the vicinity of Yorktown. At 
Williamsburg lay General Lafayette with an inferior 
force to keep him in check. On the twenty-eighth of 
August, the Count de Grasse, with an imposing fleet, 
entered Chesapeake Bay, and in a great measure in- 
tercepted naval communication between Cornwallis 
and Clinton. 

Russell had just joined Lafayette with despatches 
from Washington. A few days after his arrival he took 
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occasion to revive his acquaintance with Josephine in , times he had nearly gathered himself in safety; the 
her own home. At his first visit he received an invi- } fourth time Russell freed his feet from the stirrups 
tation to join in a riding excursion the next morning, $ and seized a projecting bush. At the instant that he 
which was to extend a few miles up the James River. ; stood upright on the turf, his noble steed fel! mangled 
As no official duties interposed it was gladly accepted. and crippled to the bottom of the ravine. Without 
That night he wrote a letter in cipher—by eleven § pausing to observe the fate of the beast, he bounded 
o’clock it was in the hands which were to convey it } forward on foot. 
to Cornwallis. It briefly informed of the number with} Meanwhile Haywood’s fleet mare urged to her 
Lafayette, and the disposition of the various regiments, utmost, gained rapidly upon the fugitive. He was 
and urged an attack the evening after its receipt. soon alongside, and snatched the bridle. Both horses 
In the morning Russell rode to Colonel Stuart's. ? then seemed to vie in the race, but the skilfully ap- 
The party consisted of half a dozen ladies, escorted ; plied strength of the mountaineer soon brought them 
by twice as many gentlemen, officers of the American § to a stand. Springing from his saddle, and putting 
army. Russell was in high spirits, the gayest of the § one arm through both bridles, he soon extricated 
gay. They were all well mounted, and ditch and fence ¢ the beautiful equestrian from her perilous situation. 
were leaped without hesitation, the ladies leading the § Josephine was no fashionable Miss to swoon at every 
way in every feat of danger. At length they started alarm, oe the anny ~ nervous a oa to 
on their return. maintain her grasp of the horse’s neck at a time when 
‘*Shall we go home the road we came, or shall we { she was conscious that its momentry abandonment 
follow the river bank?” asked Josephine Stuart. must have been followed by a most fearful death, 
“The way we came by all means,” replied one of { was naturally succeeded by an equal relaxation of the 
the other ladies. system. Haywood, after assisting her to the ground, 
“This road is rough enough!” exclaimed a second, $ turned to fasten the panting steeds to a small tree. 
‘let us not take a worse.” This accomplished in a moment, on casting his eye 
‘*But there’s not a finer prospect in lower Virginia } around he was surprised to see Josephine tottering. 
than from the point,” urged Josephine. ‘Don’t you ‘ aoa to hae ree ta ~ arm around oa 
want to see it, Major Montauban?” and prevented the fall. en gently supporting her 
“Nothing could delight me more.” feeble steps to a neighboring ledge of slaty rock, he 
It was soon arranged that Josephine, attended by $ suffered her to sink down upon it. 
the major and three other gentlemen, should keep} In the few minutes which it took Russell to reach 
along the river, while the rest of the party should § the = —y had na her strength, oo by beg 
pursue the more beaten road. more than by words, was expressing to Hayw er 
“We'll be home before you!” said Josephine, as § thanks for his succor. Nothing could be more natural 
she put her horse into a gallop. than that she should feel gratitude for the preservation 
About half the homeward distance had been accom- § of her life, but the sight struck a sharp pang through 
plished, and the boldly projecting bluff of which she § the eet ae stieids aed 
had spoken nearly reached, when the surface over ‘Thank Heaven, you are safe!” he exclaimed— 
which they rode became very much broken by ra-} ‘colonel, you will now have a recollection to be 
vines. As she leaped over one of these at her usual { proud of, that might support you under a life-long 
wild speed, a large flock of turkey-buzzards suddenly ; penne he win , cet 
arose at her side. Her horse, violently frightened, ‘Yes, Major Montauban, I am safe, and,” she con- 
dashed forward, plunging incessantly. Matchless } tinued, slightly blushing, for she observed the shade 
horsewoman as she was, she lost her balance, and 3 of bitterness in his salutation, “my gratitude is due to 
would have fallen had not her riding skirt been ; all who made the effort to preserve me. Shame in- 
entangled on the pommel. She grasped the mane, ? deed that a Virginian girl should ride so ill as to cause 
but could not recover her seat owing to the headlong > such trouble and alarm.” 
speed with which the frenzied horse then set out. At this moment the two other officers, who had taken 
The four gentlemen, with a cry of alarm, hastened to } a considerable circuit, dashed up, covered with foam. 
her rescue, inclining considerably to the left in order) ‘Let us at anyrate,” said Josephine, ‘not lose our 
to save an angle of the river. A formidable obstacle, § prospect—the point, I see, is just here at our right. 
however, soon opposed them—a deep, precipitous ra- § But where is your horse, major?” 
vine, lined at intervals with thick brushwood. Rus-§ ‘Sleeping in yonder gully, I believe,” said Russell, 
sell and two of his companions dashed for the first 5 coolly. 
opening, but reined up on the brink. It wasintruth) ‘Why, what has happened? Have I been so un- 
a leap at which the boldest hunter might hesitate. § lucky a sprite as to bring danger upon those around, 
The fourth of the party, a Colonel Haywood, from $ as well as myself?” 
one of the Western counties of Virginia, who had$ The incidents of the chase were briefly recounted, 
kept too far to the left, now swept down, and with- § and Russell, after admiring the panoramic view from 
out hesitation spurred his powerful charger over the $ the promontory, left his companions to await him 
chasm. Russell, fired at the sight, wheeled around § there, whilst he extended his walk a few hundred 
and attempted the same course; but his horse, less $ yards to a farm-house, where he procured another 
active, or without the momentum of the other, instead § horse—a tolerable one enough, but only an indifferent 
of landing clear on the opposite side, merely hung by § substitute for that he had lost. 
his forefeet. The animal struggled desperately—three > A couple of negro lads were sent for his bridle and 
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saddle. Russell after walking about in silence some P 
time, turned to the farmer, and observing him loading § 
up a six-horse wagon with a variety of provisions, 
opened a conversation. $ 
“You are bound for Williamsburg, I presume?” $ 
“Yes, sir.” ¢ 
“These camps make excellent times for the far- 
mers, do they not?—a fine market for breadstufis— $ 
eh?” § 


“Not so good as mought be, for all. You so-jers, ¢ 


sir—no offence, sir—eat up all we bring sure enough ( 
—nothing’s ever to fetch back—but the bother is to } 
get the silver. I am bound to make haste though now, 
for the French have plenty of the ready, they say.” 2 
“What French?” $ 
‘ Arnt you heern, sir, that a whole parcel of French $ 


¢ 
§ 


have come up our river in boats?—they must be in ; 
Williamsburg by this. They didn’t make a wonder- 5 
ful sight of n’ise about it though, as they wanted of 
course to pass unbeknown of the Britishers over yon- 
der at Yorktown. At any rate they are thar, and I 
must get to camp by day to-morrow.” 

All Russell’s self-command could not prevent his 
muttering an execration. Observing the fellow look § 
at him with some surprise, quietly asked— 5 

“How many of these French are there?” 2 

“Don’t know exac’ly. Folks reckon about four ¢ 
thousand —may be five.” 

The negroes here arrived with the trappings. Has- 
tily settling with the farmer, our bold plotter mounted 
his new purchase and started off as may be imagined in 
no easy state of mind. The coming of the French, it 
was evident, even if they were not quite as numerous 
as represented, must disconcert the whole plan of ope- 2 
rations for the night. If Cornwallis should make the 
attack ignorant of the presence of these auxiliaries, 
it was hardly to be expected that he could escape a 
ruinous defeat. By hard riding it was barely possible 
that Russell could reach the camp at Williamsburg 
in time to send a messenger to anticipate the starting 
of the British. With the heavy beast he rode it was 
out of the question. 

Distracted as he was by these reflections, and weigh- 
ing every imaginable scheme to give Cornwallis inti- 
mation of the danger into which he was about to rush, 
he yet never manifested greater conversational powers § 
than during the remainder of that ride. Brilliant wit, 
diversified anecdote, and delicate attention to his fair 
companion, seemed the spontaneous overflowings of 
a mind perfectly at ease. 

The hospitable mansion was at length reached. 

“Do come in, Major Montauban. [ ought not to 
be surprised, however, if you should seize the earliest ‘ 
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opportunity to relieve yourself of ‘damselle so trou- 
blesome.’”’ 

“T must—though but for five minutes,” thought 
Henry. After an hour he remounted, and looking 
at his watch, saw that it was an absolute impossibilty 
to send information to Lord Cornwallis by the ap- 
pointed channel of communication in time to prevent 
the catastrophe he dreaded. He saw but one way 
left; it was adopted instantly. 

Instead of following the direct road to Williamsburg, 
he took one which might lead him thither, though cir- 
cuitously. He had ridden some miles when he came 
to a “four corners,” from which his proper course to 
camp bore off to the left. Russell, however, turned 
to the right. Two hours’ brisk travelling brought him 
within three miles of Yorktown. He soon espied a 
party of red-coated dragoons, and as he took no pains 
to avoid them, was soon made prisoner. Acknow- 
ledging himself to be ‘‘Major Montauban,” of the 
American army, he declined giving parole, but in the 
course of easy conversation with the officer, men- 
tioned as if incidentally the arrival of the French 
suecors. The information was evidently new, and 
the dragoons rode quickly into Yorktown. Shortly 
afterward Russell was ushered into the presence of 
an officer of high rank, who immediately alluded to 
the coming of the French. 

Our continental major pretended ignorance. 

“Sir,” rejoined the officer, ‘‘it is needless to deny 
what you have just communicated to the captain of 
dragoons.” 

“Tt is indeed needless,” answered Russell, in an 
indifferent tone, “especially as I can see no reason 
for withholding what must to-morrow be known to 
everybody. I am aware what questions you are about 
to propound, and will answer them frankly. Some 
French have arrived, how many I know not, for 1 
have not seen them, but a sufficient number, I hope, 
to enable us in a few days to hoist the stars upon these 
fair defences of your’s, sir.’’ 

The officer paid no attention to this concluding 
flourish, and soon dismissed him. Russell satisfied 
now that there would be no attack that night, resolved 
to attempt his escape. This was not very difficult, as 
from previous secret information he was acquainted 
with the countersign. [t must be mentioned that such 
was the jealous skill with which all his measures were 
conducted, that not a single individual in America 
knew him in his double character. Hence the pre- 
sent was a real, bona fide escape, with all its conse- 
quent perils, But he accdmmplished it, and rode back 
into the American camp as well mounted as when he 
left it in the morning. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


THE COUNTRY CHILD. 


Ovt in the sunshine, when fields are fair, 
Down in the meadow you'll find her there, 
Pulling and crushing and twining flowers, 
Wild with the glee of the warm bright hours. 


Filling her apron of coarse spun tow, 
Draggling her frock in the brook below, 


Singing and screaming and shouting wild, 
Far in the green is the country child. 


In her young heart there are beautiful things 
Shining like stars in the clear deep springs, 
Linking her lot with the life on high, 

Making it glad though she knows not why! &. #. 
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OR, “THEY HAVE THEIR REWARD.” 


BY HENRY G. LEE. 


«No, indeed! 
Lionel to her husband, who had come home with the 


I shall do no such thing,” said Mrs. 


The insuperable difficulty in the way of adopting 
Aggy as his own, did not destroy the interest which 


intelligence that a cousin of his, a widow, had died } Mr. Lionel felt in her. He considered it his duty to 


suddenly, and left a little girlahree years old, whom 
he proposed that his wife should adopt and raise as 
her own—they having no children. But she gave a 
decided negative on the spot. 

“She is a sweet, interesting child,” urged Mr. 
Lionel. ‘You will soon get attached to her, and be 
more than repaid in the new affection awakened in 
your heart, for all the care and trouble she may occa- 
sion.” 

“It is no use to talk to me, Mr. Lionel,” returned 
the lady, in a positive tone of voice. “I know 
about the care and trouble, and am not willing to take 
it upon myself. As I have no children of my own, I 
am not disposed to take the burden of other people’s. 
So it is useless for you to press this subject; for I will 
never consent to what you propose.” 

‘If you feel that way, I shall certainly not urge the 
matter,” said her husband. ‘Though, as far as I am 
concerned, it would give me great pleasure to adopt 
Aggy, who is a charming little creature. I wish you 
could see her.’’ 

“f have no particular desire. All children are 
alike to me. As to the beauty, that is a poor com- 
pensation for the trouble. So I must beg to be ex- 
cused.” 

Mr. Lionel said no more on the subject. He was 
exceedingly fond of children, and never ceased to 
regret that he had none of his own. In two or three 
instances before, he had endeavored to prevail upon 
his wife to adopt a child, but she had, each time, 
firmly declined. She had very little affection for 
children herself, and was not willing to take the care 
and trouble that she saw would necessarily be in- 
volved in the adoption of a child. The little girl 
who, by the death of his cousin, had been left home- 
less and apparently friendless, was a sweet young 
creature, whom, to look upon was to love. Mr. 
Lionel had never seen her without a warming of his 
heart toward her, and a secret wish that she were his 
own instead of another’s. The moment he heard of ? 
his cousin’s death, he determined to adopt Agnes, or 
Aggy, as she was called, provided his wife were wil- 
ling. But Mrs. Lionel was not willing. She was too 
selfish to love anything out of herself. A thought of 
the child’s good—of giving a home to the homeless— 
of being a mother to the motherless—never crossed 
her mind. She only thought of the trouble the little 
orphan would give. 





see that she was provided with a good home, and was 
willing to be at the cost of her maintenance, if neces- 
sary. His first thought had been to adopt the child, 
and until that was understood to be out of the ques- 
tion, he had thought of nothing else in regard to her. 
How she was to be disposed of, now that his wife 
had definitely settled the matter against him, became 
a new subject of reflection. After due deliberation, 
he concluded to see a distant relative on the subject, 


‘with whom, since his marriage, he had held but little 


familiar intercourse, although he had always enter- 
tained for her a high respect. The reason of this 
was, the cold, proud, unsocial temper of his wife, 
who rather looked down upon his relatives because 
their standing in society was not, as she considered 
it, quite as high as her’s had been and still was. 
Necessarily, such a disposition in his wife, would 
prevent much social intercourse between Mr. Lionel 
and his relatives, notwithstanding his regard for them 
might continue as high as before his marriage. 

The relative to whom reference has just been made, 
was a lady whose husband, a very estimable man, 
was in moderately good circumstances. They had 
three children of their own, the youngest of which 
was nearly ten years of age. From his high appre- 
ciation of Mrs. Wellford’s character, Mr. Lionel, 
who, from thinking of Aggy as his adopted ciild, 
began to love her almost as much as if she were 
really his own, felt a strong desire that she should 
take the orphan. He had not seen her for a couple 
of years when he called upon her to talk about ihe 
orphan. A little to his surprise, Mrs. Wellford, when 
she met him in the parlor, entered, leading Aggy by 
the hand. 

‘Dear little creature!” he said, taking the child up 
in his arms, and kissing her as soon as he had shaken 
hands with Mrs. Wellford. ‘I am glad to see you in 
such good hands. It is about this very child, Marv,” 
he added, “that I have come to talk with you. What 
is to be done with her?” 

“T don’t know,” returned Mrs. Wellford. ‘She 
must have a home somewhere among us. The dear 
child! Anybody could love her. Have you thought 
of taking her?” 

“If I were to consult my own feelings and wishes, 
I should adopt her as my own child immediately. 
But I am not at liberty to do this, and, therefore, must 


Snot think about it. I am willing, however, to be at 
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the entire cost of her maintainance and education, if , days, and who, although she did not want to receive 
you will undertake the care of her. What I can do, { her, could not close her door in her face. A sad 


1 will do with all my heart.” 


spectacle she was Shut up in the little chamber that 


“We have already talked, seriously, about adding { was assigned her, she never went out, and only met 


Aggy to our little household,” replied Mrs. Wellford. 
“And if no one else offers to do so, we will keep her 
and do for her the same as if she were our own. It 
will bring more care and anxiety for me, which, as 


the family she was burdening with her presence, at 

the table, and then with an aspect so gloomy and re- 

served, as to throw a chill over the feelings of all. 
For a short period, Mrs. Lionel paid a small sum 


my health is not good, will be felt; but if not better ¢ for her boarding, but no very long time passed before 
provided for, it will be my duty to take the p!ace of { all her money was exhausted, and she became abso- 


her mother, and [ will assume the office cheerfully.” 

“But at my charge,” said Mr. Lionel. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Wellford. 
no pay for her duty. It is a laber of love and brings 
iis own sweet reward. Though Providence has not 
given us wealth, yet we have enough, and, I think, 
as much to spare as this dear child will need. For 
your kind wishes and. intentions for Aggy, I will 
thank you, in her stead. I thought, perhaps, as you 
had no children, that you might wish to adopt her; 
but, as this cannot be, it will doubtless fall to our lot.” 

Mr. Lionel went home, feeling less satisfied with 
his wife’s spirit and temper, so strongly contrasted, 
as it was, with that of Mrs. Wellford, than he had 
felt for a long time. 

“She will have her reward,” he murmured to him- 
self, “and, as she said, justly, it will be sweet.” This 
was in allusion to Mrs. Wellford, who had called the 
mother’s duty she was about assuming, a labor of love. 

Little Aggy scarcely felt the loss of her parent. The 
love she had borne her mother, was transferred to her 
aunt, as Mrs. Wellford was called, so early that no 
void was left in her heart. It took but a little while, 
for each member of the family to feel that Aggy had 
a right to be among them, and for Mr. and Mrs. Well- 
ford to love her as their own child. 

Years rolled by, and brought them many unlooked 
for changes botn to Mrs. Lionel and Mrs. Wellford. 
Both had been subjected to afflictions and reverses— 
the severest, perhaps, that ordinarily, fall to the lot of 
any—for both were widows and both friendless and 
poor. As for Mrs. Wellford, she had not only lost 
her husband, but all her children were taken, and she 
was left alone in the world with the orphan Aggy. 
But she, grown into a lovely young woman, nestled 
closer to her side, and into her very bosom; though 
not with a helpless, but in a sustaining spirit. Death, 
though he had robbed her of much, had still left her 
much. Bereaved as she had been, she was neither 
lonely nor sad. How different was the case of Mrs. 
Lionel! Afier the death of her husband, and the total 
loss of her property, she fell back at once from her 
advanced position in the social rank, into neglect, ob- 
Scurityand want. For the very means of subsistence, 
exertion became necessary. But what could she do 
for a living, who had, in her whole life, done scarcely 
a useful thing—who had been little better than a drone 
in the social hive? Nothing! Or, if there was small 
ability, there was pride enough remaining to prevent 
its exercise, 

Afier her husband's death, which followed shortly 
after the reverses that stripped him of all worldly pos- 
sessions, Mrs. Lionel retired into the family of a poor 
relative, who had been little thought of in brighter 
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lutely dependent upon a poor woman, very distantly 
related to her, whose only means of support was her 


‘“‘A mother accepts ¢ personal labor and that of her daughter. 


After the death of her husband and children, Mrs. 
Wellford, who was left quite as poor as Mrs. Lionel, 
began to look around her for some means of securing 
an income for herself and Agnes, whom she loved, 
now that all the rest were gone, with a tenderness 
that equalled the sum of her love for all. But, what 
to do, was a difficult thing to determine. As a young 
girl her education had been very plain. She could 
not, therefore, resort to teaching in any branch, for 
she had not the requisite ability. Sewing always 
gave her a severe pain in the breast and side, so that, 
whatever might be her skill in needle work, she was 
precluded from resorting to it as a means of obtaining 
money. 

“T think,” she said to Agnes, after looking at the 
subject in every possible light, “that there is but one 
thing left for me to do.” 

‘* What is that, aunt?’ inquired Agnes. 

“Taking a few boarders, I could attend to them.” 

“It will be very hard work,” suggested the niece, 
“too hard for you. No—no, aunt, that will not do, 
Look what a slave’s life Mrs. Miaturn has! Don’t 
think of it.’ 

‘“T must do something, you know, Aggy, dear. In 
a little while all our money will be gone. I have 
thought of everything, but my mind comes back to 
this at last. I don’t like the thought of it, but it is 
right for me to exert myself, and I must do so without 
@ murmur.” 

‘*Haven’t you yet thought of anything that I can 
do?” asked Agnes, in a cheerful voice. “I am sure 
that I can do something,” she added, confidently, 
“and Iam younger, and have better health than you 
have.” 

“TI cannot think, my dear child,’ Mrs. Wellford 
said, with much tenderness in her voice, “‘of your 
being exposed to the world’s rough contact. You 
are too young.” 

“The contact you seem so to dread, cannot hurt 
me, aunt,”’ returned Agnes. ‘‘'To the pure all things 
are pure. If I have in me a right spirit, the world 
cannot hurt me.”? 

‘But I cannot bear the thought of seeing you, in 
the very spring time of life, when all along your path 
should grow up flowers to fill the air with perfume, 
chained like a slave to the car of labor. No, no, 
Aggy; it must not be! I can do all that is required. 
If I fail, then it will be time enough for me to call 
upon you for aid.” 

Pride as well as affection reigned in the breast of 
Mrs. Wellford. She could not bear the thought of 
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seeing Agnes engaged in any kind of labor for money. 
She was fully capable of giving instruction in many 
things, and of securing, thereby, a fair income; but her 
aunt would not hear to her seeking for employment. 

“Aunt is wrong,’ Agnes said to herself, when 
alone, soon after the interview in which Mrs. Well- 
ford declared it as her belief that the only thing left 
for her to do, was to take a few boarders. ‘‘I ought 
not to see her do this.’? She sat thoughtful for a few 
moments, and then added aloud—“‘and I will not see 
her doit. I have received everything from her, and 
now is the time for me to make some return. But 
what shall I do? Where shall I seek for employ- 
ment?” 

Half an hour after she had asked herself these ques- 
tions so earnestly, Agnes picked up a newspaper, and 
the first thing that met her eyes was an advertisement 
for a person to give lessons in music, and one or two 
modern languages to three young ladies, for which a 
liberal compensation would be paid. Without saying 
a word to her aunt, Agnes put on her things and went 
to the place mentioned in the advertisement. The 
house before which she paused was a very large one, 
in a fashionable part of the city. Everything around 
it indicated a wealthy owner. For a few moments 
she felt timid, and hesitated about presenting herself; 
but she soon regainea her self-possession, and made 
the application for which she had come. 

A middle aged woman, of mild and lady-like de- 
portment, met her on being shown into one of the 
apartments of the house. 

“T believe you advertised for a teacher?” said 
Agnes, speaking in a low, trembling voice. She 
found herself more agitated than she had expected. 

‘We did,” replied the lady, “and have already 
received several applications; though none of those 
who have answered the advertisement, suit us in all 
respects. And I am afraid that we shall hardly find 
all that we desire in you.” 

There was nothing in the way this was said to hurt 
the feelings of Agnes, but rather to make her feel more 
free to speak. 

‘*Why do you think T will not suit?” she asked, 
looking earnestly into the lady’s face. 

‘Because you are too young. You cannot be over 
seventeen years of age.” 

“1 am nineteen,” returned Agnes. 

“But even that is young. We wish a person of 
some experience, and of the first ability. I will not 
question your ability, but you certainly cannot have 
much experience in teaching. Have you ever given 
lessons in music?” 

‘Not yet; but I wish to do so, and believe that I 
could give satisfaction.” 

“Then you have never been engaged in teaching 
at all?” 

‘* No—never.” 

“T hardly think you would suit us.” 

The countenance of Agnes fell so suddenly that the 
lady’s sympathies were awakened, and she said— 

‘Are you very desirous of securing a situation as 
teacher?” 

*‘Desirous above all things,” replied Agnes, with 
much earnestness. 
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The lady continued to ask question after question, 
until she understood fully what was in the young 
girl’s mind. She then appreciated her more highly, 
although she did not believe her fully qualified to give 
the instruction that was desired. Agnes, who gained 
confidence the more she conversed with the lady, at 
length urged that she might have a trial. 

‘But suppose, after we give you a triai, that you do 
not suit us. We shall find it hard to send you away.” 

The force of this objection was fully appreciated 
by the lady when she uttered it, for already she felt 
so drawn toward the young girl with whom she was 
holding the interview, that her feelings were fast get- 
ting the control of her judgment. 

“Tam sure I will suit you,” replied Agnes, ‘for | 

$ will give the most untiring attention to my duties.” 

The lady looked at her beautiful young face, lit up 
with the earnestness of a true purpose, and felt as she 
had never before felt for a stranger. She addressed 
her a few words in French, to which Agnes replied 
in the same language. 

“Your accent is certainly very correct. Now let 
me hear you perform something on the piano,” she 
said. 

Agnes went to the instrument, and after selecting a 
piece of music, sat down and ran her fingers grace- 
fully over the keys. The lady stood by to listen. 
Soon the young giz! was in the midst of one of Hertz’s 
most beautiful but familiar compositions, which she 
executed with unusual taste as well as brilliancy. 
Her touch was exquisite, and at the same time full, 
and, where required, bold and confident. 

‘‘Admirable!” she heard uttered in a low voice, 
just beind her, as she struck the last noie in the piece. 
It was not the voice of a woman. 

She started up and turned quickly. More auditors 
than she had supposed were present A young man, 
and three beautiful young girls stood listening behind 

| their mother. ‘They had been attracted from an ad- 
joining room by the music, so far superior to anything 

’ ordinarily heard. A deep crimson overspread the 
sweet young face of Agnes, heightening every native 
charm. The young man instantly retired, and the 
mother introduced her to her daughters, who were in 
love with so lovely an instructress, and threw their 

§ voices at once in her favor. These voices but se- 

; conded the mother’s prepossessions. 

{ ‘Nothing has yet been said about compensation,” 

{ remarked the lady to Agnes, after she had requested 

$ the girls to leave them again alone. ‘“ We are willing 


; to pay liberally if we can get the person we wait. 
¢ At present, I feel strongly in favor of giving youa 


Strial. If after thinking over the subject, it is con- 
eluded to do so, your salary will be four hundred 
dollars. Do you think that will meet your wishes?” 
“Fully,” replied Agnes, with an emotion that she 
could scarcely conceal. The sum was larger than 
she had expected. 


> 


‘* Of course, I would like to be at home every night 
with my aunt,” she said. 

‘To that we should make no objection. To-morrow 
morning I will be prepared to give you an answer.” 

Agnes retired with a heart full of hope, yet trembling 
lest something should prevent the engagement she was 











soeagerto make. She said nothing to her aunt, who, 
bent on taking boarders, started out on the ensuing 
morning to look for a house suited for that purpose. 
As scon as she was gone, Agnes went with a trem- 
bling heart to hear the decision that was to be made 
in favor or against her application. It was favorable! 

On going home, she found that her aunt had not yet 
returned, nor did she come back for two hours. Then 
she was so worn down with fatigue that she had to go 
to bed. A cup of tea revived her; but her head ached 
so badly that she did not get up until late in the after- 
noon, when she was better. 

“I have found a house, Aggy,” she said, as soon 
as she felt like alluding to the subject, “that will just 
suit. The owner is to give me an answer about it 
to-morrow.” 

“If looking for a house has made you sick enough 
to go to bed, aunt,”’ returned Agnes, ‘how can you 
expect to bear the fatigue of keeping boarders in the 
house after you have taken it? You must not think 
of it. In two good rooms, at a light rent, we can live 
very comfortably, and at an expense much lighter than 
we have at present to bear.” 

“Yes, Agnes, comfortably enough, if we had the 
ability to meet that expense. But we have not. You 
know that there is no income.” 

“There has been none—but——” 

‘But what, dear?’”? Mrs. Wellford saw that there 
was something more than usual in the mind of Agnes. 

“Forgive me, dear aunt,” said the affectionate girl, 
throwing her arms around the neck of her relative; 
“but I cannot see you, at your time of life and in ill 
health, compelled to toil as you propose. I have, 
therefore, applied for, and secured a situation in a 
private family as a teacher of music and languages to 
three young ladies, for which I am to receive a salary 
of four hundred dollars a year.” 

While Mrs. Wellford was looking for a house, and 
afier she had found one, the fatigue and pain she suf- 
fered led her more fully to realize, than she had done 
before, the great labor with a doubtful result, that she 
was taking upon herself. She was, therefore, just in 
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the state of mind to receive the unexpected commu- 
nication made by Agnes. 

“You are a good girl,” she merely replied, kissing 
her as she spoke. 

“And you do not object?” eagerly asked the niece. 

‘How can I?” responded Mrs. Wellford, leaning 
her head down upon the shoulder of Agnes. Ina 
few moments, she said, as she looked up, with tears 
glittering on her eyelashes—‘‘may Heaven reward 
you!’ And turning away, she left Agnes to her own 
happy thoughts. 

Six months from this time, as Mrs. Lionel sat alone 
in her room, gloomy and sad, the woman with whom 
she was living, and upon whom she still laid herself, 
a heavy burden, came in where she was, and said— 

“Did you know that your niece, Agnes Wellford, 
was married, yesterday, to the son of one of the 
richest men in town.” 

“No! It can’t be!” quickly replied Mrs. Lionel. 
“Mr. Wellford died not worth a dollar, and his widow 
has been as poor as poverty ever since.” 

‘No, not quite that,” said the woman. ‘“ Agnes 
has supported her comfortably by teaching muse. I 
heard the whole story this morning. Mrs. Wellford 
wanted to keep boarders, but Agnes wouldn’t hear 
to it, and, against her aunt’s wishes, went out and 
applied for a place as teacher to three young ladies 
in a wealthy family, for which she received a salary 
of four hundred dollars a year. She had not taught 
long before the brother of the young ladies fell in love 
with her, to which no very strong objection was made 
by his friends. And now they are married.” 

“And what of Mrs. Wellford?” was eagerly in- 
quired. 

“They go to housekeeping forthwith, and Mrs. 
Wellford is to live with them.” 

Mrs. Lionel clasped her hands together, and sinking 
back in her chair, exclaimed— 

**Oh! what an error I committed!” 

“How?” inquired the woman. 

But Mrs. Lionel did not answer the question. 

She had her reward, and Mrs. Wellford had hers. 
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BY GEORGE W. DEWEY. 


Come, dearest, sing that song again, 
That favorite song of mine, 
* And lend the beauty of thy voice” 
To words of “ Auld Lang Syne;”’ 
Thus, breathing through thy lips of love, 
Each well remembered tone 
Will find my heart responsive, yet, 
To music of thine own. 


It tells me of that Summer eve, 
When we, a loving twain, 
Went, lighted only by the stars, 
Adown the cedar lane: 
*T was then, and there, you sung it, love— 
The melody and rhyme 
Still linger in my memory, 
To stay the flight of Time. 





It tells me of that sunlit porch, 
With woodbines overhung, 

Whereon our arm-linked shadows fell 
Beside us, as we sung; 

The shade, and vine, have vanished now, 
Yet memory can bring 

The vision, like those shadows, back, 
To bless me while you sing. 


It tells me of the Winter’s eve, 
When we, with hopes of earth, 

Beheld a little “Fairy” play 
Before us, on the hearth :— 

The cheerful flames may still arise, 
And shadows fall around, 

But never will that angel’s shade 
Among the group be found. 
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I HAVE seen hard service, and am, in consequence, , myself adequate to the discharge of a bill for which 
much worn and faded. Were I to relate all I have } the man had been asking at least a month, and the 
witnessed in my passage through life, the story would } payment of which had frequently been denied on the 
fill volumes, and make one of the most interesting and ground of want of funds, while I lay snugly in the 
instructive histories that ever was written; and this } debtor’s pocket in company with twenty or thirty 
service I may one day render to mankind, unless un- } relatives, some with a value four times that attached 
fitted for the task by the feebleness of old age that I ) to me. 
perceive already beginning to steal upon me. At} I looked with some interest at the man who had 
present I only intend jotting down, in a loose manner, } now became my possessor. A glance told me that 
the incidents of a single week; premising that I belong } he was in humble circumstances. His dress was 
to a respectable family; ay a lover of truth, and bear } mean, and his face had a care worn expression. | 
upon my face no promise that will not be fully paid } have been a great deal among the poor, and knowa 
on demand. really poor man at the first glance. Not all are poor 

I bad slept snugly in the pocket-book of a certain ) whose dress iscommon. Some who dress well know 
individual well known in the good city of Brotherly } more of the real stings of poverty than some whose 
Love, for about a month, in company with a large ) appearance display far less of taste and comfort. The 
number of my relatives, some near of kin, and others ) countenance generally gives the true index. 
so remote that I had not before even heard of their} The man took me up quickly, and after a hurried 
existence. We had a pleasani time, and spent the } glance at my face, crushed me up in his hard, horny- 
greater portion of it in comparing notes. like hand, and saying with a bow— 

One morning, an individual whose voice I had , “Thank you, sir,” which was merely answered by 
often heard during the month of repose, came into a grunt, turned away and departed. He did not linger 
my owner’s office and said, in a hesitating and humble } by the way, nor release the vice-like grip with which 
way— he had clutched me. A walk of about ten minutes 

“[ am sorry to trouble you so often; but necessity { brought him to a small shop, which he entered. A 
compels me to be urgent. If you will settle my bill } pale-faced girl stood leaning upon the counter. She 
to-day you will confer a great favor.” turned her eyes upon the man, as he came in. Hope 

At least a dozen times had I heard the same request } and fear were blended in the expression of her coun- 
in the same voice, and the reply had been— tenance. 

**T can’t attend to you to-day,” or ‘“‘There,” said the man, ‘is yourmoney.” And he 

*“T’ve no money to spare,” or opened the door of the prison where I lay, unfolded 

**Call some other time,” or me, and gave me to the girl. ‘I am sorry,” he added, 

Don’t come here with your bill so often. I’ll pay } “that I could not give it to you before, for I know 
it before long.” you need it. I wish all who owe me were as willing 

On the present occasion, there was something in the $ to pay as I am.” 
face or tones of the applicant that my owner could not A smile lighted up the wan face of the girl, as she 
resist, for he put his hand reluctantly into his pocket, } took the money, and said— 
and drawing out-his distended wallet, in which I lay, “IT would not have asked you for it so often; but 
said, in a very unpleasant and insulting manner— you know - 

“You’re the most troublesome person about your “Oh, yes, I know as well as you do,” replied the 
bills of any that I have dealings with. I'll take good ‘ man, in a kind voice, “that every dollar you earn is 
care not to make any more with you. Here, write a { needed before your work is done; and it has grieved 
receipt.” | me that I could not pay you sooner. But, when people 

While saying this, he was turning over bill after 
bill. At last, selecting me, and looking at me for 


who owe me, wont pay, how canI pay? Ah, me!” 

and he sighed—ah, me! If those who have plenty 

some moments, as if he hated to give me up, he ? would only consider those who have to depend for 

threw me upon the table where the man sat writing. } daily bread upon their daily labor, it would be better 

‘“‘There!”’ he uttered petulently, and folding up his 2 for the world, I’m thinking. The man who owes @ 

wallet, thrust it back into his pocket. dollar, and keeps a dollar lying idle in his pocket, I 
i] 


don’t call an honest man at heart.” 


I must own that I was no little surprised at findin 
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The girl took out a purse, and after carefully fold- 
ing me up with her thin, delicate fingers, placed me 
therein. My companions I found were a small silver 
coin of the lowest denomination, and a penny. I felt 
a strong desire to know more of this young girl, in 
whose face there was an expression of suffering, 
blended with patience, though little of hope in this 
world; but I was disappointed. After leaving the 
shop of the man from whom she had received me, 
she walked for some distance; then entering a store, 
she purchased several articles of food, and handing 
me over the counter, desired that the two dollars her 
mother owed, and also the price of the things just 
bought, might be taken out. I was laid in the grocer’s 
drawer, from which a dollar and a half were taken 
and given in change, and then the girl left. While I 
lay thinking about her, and pitying the condition of 
the poor and friendless, the till in which I had been 
deposited was opened and I was again passed to a 
new owner, who placed me in his pocket-book, after 
a glance at my face, which gave me an opportunity 
to look at him. There was nothing particularly re- 
markable in his countenance, nor in his appearance. 
I had seen many better looking men, but the oatside 
is not always a true exponent of what is within. 

All day I reposed in this man’s pocket. Toward 
evening he went home to his family, which I found 
to consist of his wife and two daughters. The girls 
were just verging into woman’s estate. After tea, 
they drew around a centre-table, and one of the girls 
read for an hour. Then they talked for awhile about 
the book, after which the conversation took a more 
varied turn. 

“Didn’t I see you passing along Pine street to-day?” 
asked the father, in a pause, speaking to one of his 
daughters, 

“T don’t know,” was replied. 

“Were you in Pine street?” 

“Yes, sir; about three o’clock. But where were 
you, if you saw me?” 

“On my way into Southwark on business. I saw 
you crossing Fifth street some distance ahead of me. 
Where were you going?” 

“To see old Mrs. Glendy about some plain sewing 
for mother. Poor woman! She seems very unhappy.” 

“Ah! What’s the matter?” 

“She told me that they found it very hard to get 
along. That her daughter’s health was so poor that 
she couldn't work much over half of her time, and 
then was not abie to get her money punctually. She 
said that, light as their rent was, they always found 
it difficult to lay by enough to meet it, and that their 
landlord troubled them with threats that made them 
very unhappy.” 

“That’s bad, indeed,” said the father. 
say how much they owed their landlord?” 

“Two months rent, only, and that can’t be much. 
I don’t believe they pay over two or three dollars for 
the room they occupy.” 

I felt the hand of the man in whose pocket I was 
lying, fingering the little repository in which I had 
been snugly stowed. The conversation went on, 
and presently the pocket-book was drawn forth, and 
opened. 
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“T collected five dollars to-day from a man who 
didn’t mean to pay me, I verily believe,” said the 
father. ‘But, I happened to catch him with his till 
open, and a five dollar bill so ‘plainly visible that 
there was no chance for him to make his usual state- 
ment of not having any money in the house. So he 
paid me with as good a grace as he could muster. 

«Suppose we let this five dollar bill go into the old 
lady’s hands. I reckon we can spare it. What do 
you all say? It’s almost as good as picked up in the 
street, any how.” 

‘*Oh, let us do so by all means,”’ said the wife. 

And the daughters warmly seconded the proposal. 

The pocket-book was opened, and I taken out and 
handed to one of the girls, who agreed to go on the 
next day and make glad the old lady’s heart by trans- 
ferring me into her keeping. In the meantime I was 
placed, quite tenderly, in the maiden’s purse, where 
I lay snugly enough, all alone in my glory, until about 
ten o’clock on the next morning, when my fair pos- 
sessor went forth on her errand of mercy. 

An old woman, with many age-marks and care- 
lines upon her face, welcomed with a smile, meant 
to be cheerful, the angel of mercy who had come to, 
visit her. 

‘‘Have you brought the work your ma was to cut 
out for me?” she asked, as she handed the young lady 
a chair. 

‘‘No,” she replied, “‘mother will not have it ready 
before to-morrow. ‘Then I will bring it, or else send 
it down by a servant.” 

‘Very well,” said the woman, a slight shade of 
disappointment in her voice. “I was in hopes you 
had brought it along, as I find myself idle to-day.” 

‘Be thankful, then, for a day gf rest, Mrs. Glendy,” 
said the young lady. ‘“ You need it, I am sure.” 

“Rest, child!” replied the woman, with some bit- 
terness. ‘That is what I can’t afford to take, and it 
will do me little good to sit idle, and expect every 
instant our landlord’s collector to come in for the 
rent.” 

‘How much do you owe him?” 

‘Just five dollars. But Heaven only knows where 
it is to come from! We haven’t over a dollar in the 
world. Ellen—poor child! she is more fit to be in 
bed than anywhere else—has gone out for work; but 
after she gets it and does it, there is no certainty when 
the money will come.” 

“Five dollars,” remarked my fair possessor, and 
she put her hand upon her purse. I expected to be 
produced; but no; I was not disturbed in my quiet 
nook. ‘Who is your landlord?” she asked. 

*3Gr. He lives in Arch street.” 

“Oh, yes! I know who he is very well. Is it pos- 
sible that he troubles you for so sma!! an amount?” 

‘tHe! Yes, indeed! He’s the closest landiord I 
ever had.” 

Just then the door opened, and the daughter entered. 
I was nota little surprised to find in her the poor young 
girl who had owned me for so short a period on the 
day before; but pleasure at the thought of being about 
to render her an important service, mingled with my 
surprise. The work for which she had gone was not 
¢ ready, and she could not conceal her disappointmeat. 
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‘« Never mind,” said the young lady in whose pocket 


1 lay, ‘I will go directly home, and get mother to pre- 


pare the work she wants you to do, and send some of 


it down in the course of an hour.” 


She arose and left them, bearing with her many 
thanks for their kindness. I must own that I felt dis- 
appointed at her not handing me over, and making $ 
Why she had 3 
She had 


I was not } 


the heart of these poor people glad. 
not done this, I was at a loss to conjecture. 
certainly left home for that very purpose. 
long, however, in doubt, for her quick feet were bent } 
toward that part of the town where their landlord re- 
sided, and in a short space of time after leaving their 
humble abode, she was at the elegant residence of the 
man, who owned the comfortless house where they > 
c 


lived 
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When the poor woman mentioned her londlord’s 


name, I knew into what capacious pocket-book I 


was destined to be transferred; it was the same in 
which I had idly reposed for the last month. And 
here 1 soon found myself. Not a single one of my 
old companions were gone; but I found many strange 
faces among them, 

‘‘He’s no poorer, certainly, by that transaction,” 
I said to myself, as the leather folds closed around 
me, ‘‘and other hearts are lighter, and yet to be made 
lighter.” 

The old fellow didn’t remember my face—notwith- 
standing he regarded me with the kind expression of 
a friend—but I knew him very well. 

** Now for another long resting spell,” I said. 
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Tue figs were budding on the bough, 
The almond flowers were blown, 
And all about on sunny slopes 
The barley stalks were grown. 


The vesper song of joyous birds 
Trilled through the olive shade, 5 

And underneath the evergreens ¢ 
A kingly form was laid. 

The gathering dark came o’er the earth, 


The birds were hushed to rest, § 
Cold dews weighed down the tender leaves , 


as 


Above that heaving breast. 


And deeper, darker grew the night 
About that whispering tree, 

When clanging steel and martial tread 
Rang through Gethsemane. 


We follow in the soldiers’ train, 
With Peter far away, 

And listen in the palace-court 
To what the rulers say. 


There sit they in the marble hall, 
Beside the gleaming coals, 
While o’er the crowd the deep-set eye 
Of Caiphas madly rolls. 
Before him, bound, the prisoner stands, 
A man of God-like mien, 
Whose glance, that reads each secret thought, 
Rests calmly on the scene. 


He hears the proud Judean scoff, 
Nor shrinks from priestly sneer— 

Oh, mortal man could never bear 
Like him, the gibe and jeer! 


And Peter saw the deep disgrace 
The burning, blighting shame, 

Till the fisherman of Galilee 
Disowned the Master’s name. 


Not once, or twice, but thrice, he cried— 
“I do not know the man!” ) 
And curses seared the shining page , 
Where angel’s tear-drops ran 


With angry stride Bethsaida’s son 
Poured forth the fierce reply :— 

Sudden and shrill a startled cock 
Sent up his midnight cry. 


Then the Lord turned. His clear, calm eye 
Read Peter’s darkling soul, 

Oh, how that glance lit up the gloom, 
And bared its blotted scroll! 


The strong, stern man, like eagle pierced, 
Fell from his eyrie pride; 

Dimness and woe, and bitter grief 
For him who Christ denied! 


Wild waves of anguish rent their bounds, 
And swelled the maddening thought, 
How for bis Saviour’s pangs intense 
A keener edge was wrought! 


How well remembered then the words; 
“Simon, for thee, I’ve prayed 

That in the tempter’s wrathful hour 
Thy faith on Heaven be stayed.” 


He hears the warning in his ear; 
“ Before the cock crow twice 

I tell thee, Peter, thou, this night, 
Wilt have denied me thrice:”’ 


Stricken and bowed, the worldling’s gaze 
That hour he could not brook, 

But, sorely grieved, he bore without 
That Saviour’s sorrowing look. 


Bright stars shone in the Syrian sky, 
The fragrant vines were bent, 

And dews dropped down from myrtle boughs, 
As, weeping, forth he went. 


The leaves were crushed beside his path, 
Clear brooks unheeded ran, 

While angels leaned to note the tears 
Of that repentant man; 


Stricken and bowed, but not for aye 
His wounded pinions fell, 

Strengthened by Jesus’ look he rose 
Above the gates of Hell. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


She is not dead !—she is not dead! 
Hope, like a little rosy child, 

Came stealing softly to his bed, 
And in his tranquil sleep he smiled. 


Lorp Bowpon did not sleep that night. The very | 


doubt of Francesca’s death, which Sir John Payton 
had so painfully aroused, was enough to keep him in 
a state of keen excitement. 
himself on the great high-posted bed in his chamber, 


and strive to lull himself into slumber by watching the § 
white plumes that crested each fluted post as they ‘ 
waved softly in the lamp-light. Then he would spring § 


up and walk the spacious chamber, or seek for air on 
the balcony beneath his window—the very balcony 


from which he had seen Francesca on the last night } 


of her stay at the castle. The slender sapling against 
which she had leaned, swayed with a soft and almost 
solemn motion in the night breeze. 


them through the waving branches. 


“Poor child; oh, my God, what can have happened ) 


to her. If it be true that she is not dead—where is 


she?—where is that sweet boy, with his eyes that } 


spoke more living language than ever fell from an 
ordinary tongue? 
what hollow have they been chased?” 


As these thoughts sprang to his mind, troubling the § 
gloom that had become habitual to it, Lord Bowdon } 


chanced to lift his eyes to the window of a chamber 
to which Sir John Payton had retired. 
prised to see a light beaming through the casement, 


He was sur- 


flooding the purple velvet curtains with broad waves } 
of crimson, as if more than one taper blazed close ; 
It was after three in the morn- ‘ 
ing, and this glare of light struck Lord Bowdon as { 
something rather singular, particularly as his guest 


behind the drapery. 


had complained so bitterly of fatigue before retiring 
to his room. 
dow, the whole mass of heavy drapery was flung 


aside, and the casement softly opened as if to admit ; 


air. 
full dress as he had left the supper-table, leaned from 


Lord Bowdon started, for Sir John Payton, in 


the casement as if to inhale a breath of the fresh > 


morning. During perhaps five minutes he bent over 
the heavy stone window sill, leaning upon his folded 


Sometimes he would cast ‘ 


The scent of } 
damp blossoms floated around him, and from the dis- 
tance he saw, with a heavy heart, the window of } 
Francesca’s bower-room dark as his own hopes, save ? 
when a flash of moonlight now and then fell across } 


My poor little nestless birds, to $ 


As his eyes were still lifted to the win- § 


the Southern District of New York.) 


arms. Then he drew back, partially closed the case- 
ment, and seated himself by a table, which, with two 
wax lights half burned down in their tall, silver can- 
diesticks, had been drawn into the window recess. 
With a sort of vague curiosity, Lord Bowdon 
watched the singular movoments of his guest—sin- 


gular from the lateness of the hour, and the some- 


} what indolent habits usual to the young baronet. 
) Papers were scattered about the table, some folded, 
others open, but falling together again like old letters 
$ that had been long pressed in some confined space. 
Beneath one of the tall candles Lord Bowdon could 
just detect the glitter of a casket, into which Sir John 


carefully placed the papers afier they were read— 
§ folding them with great accuracy, and at times cast- 
‘ ing his eyes about the chamber as if fearful, even at 
that late hour, that some one might steal, unawares, 
upon him, and witness his occupation. 

When tie papers were all deposited in the casket, 
Sir John took from the table what appeared to be 
either a locket or a miniature, for it glittered in his 
hand, and a long chain, composed of many heavy 
links, each riveted, if he might judge by the flash, 
with some rare jewel, dragged half across the table, 


¢ and, being gathered up in a handful, was pressed 
down upon the papers. After this, Sir John closed 
‘ the casket, and sat with his hand upon the lid, evi- 
dently lost in thought. The light, as it shone upon his 
$ handsome features, revealed them divested of all their 
rich bloom, and with the unusual pallor was mingled 
} a look of keen anxiety. Whatever that casket might 
contain, it certainly gave Sir John Payton subject for 
deep and harrowing thought. He slowly withdrew 
‘ his hana from the casket, and seemed about to fasten 
} the spring, when something on the table attracted his 
‘attention. It appeared to be a very small parcel done 
} up in silver paper; he unfolded it, and slowly raised 
the contents between his thumb and finger. It wasa 
long ringlet of chestnut brown hair that fell from his 
hand wave after wave, till several of the rich rings 
with their soft gold tinge lay upon the table. This 
tress of hair must have been a new discovery to 
Sir John, for he examined it with great eagerness, 
} smoothed out the curl with his fingers, and drew the 
} whole tress tightly across his hands, as if he were 
? minutely examining the texture. After this he allowed 
} the tress to drop upon the table, and took from the 
‘ same paper something, that from the distance seemed 
\ a lock of short ard coal black hair, for it glittered like 
‘ jet in the candle-light; and this too Sir John examined 
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shines upon. For the time he forgot everything con- 
nected with himself in the depth of thought Which 
the events of that night had costhim. His great wish 


with keener attention than he had bestowed upon the 
warmer and more beautiful ringlet. His lips, before 
so fixed and anxious in their expression, broke into a 
was to find those two orphan children, and protect 
them with his whole power; nay, his very life if that 
were needful. His step, hitherto so listless and sad, 


triumphant smile; and he folded the hair softly be- 
tween his two palms, and allowing his face to drop 
upon them, seemed to laugh inwardly. During ten 


ininutes, perhaps, Sir John remained thus with his | grew vigorous, as with folded arms and many a high 

forehead bent, and his hands clasped; then he folded } thought passing over his features, he paced up and 

up the two tresses of hair, and locking the casket, left { down the balcony. 

the window. The light in Sir John Payton’s room blazed redly 
Lord Bowdon, without the slightest intention of } through the curtains a full hour after Lord Bowdon 

acting as a spy upon his guest, had witnessed this } had ceased to regard it. Suddenly the crimson glow 


scene at first with that sort of vague unconsciousness { went out, and all around that portion of the castle was 


peculiar to the unhappy, and afterward aroused to ? black as midnight. 


more decided interest by connecting this dumb show? Daylight found Lord Bowdon in the open air, 
with the conversation which he had held with Sir ?} stretched at length upon a stone bench beneath his 
John that evening. ) chamber window; he lay with closed eyes, but still 


With all his faculties morbidly aroused, Lord Bow- } awake and thoughtful. Many a rare old vine was 
don could not help connecting this sudden visit, and ) wreathed around the stone-work of the balcony, and 
this night vigil with the strange interest for the lost } a curtain of ivy fell downward almost to the ground, 
orphans manifested in Payton’s conversation. It shielding the young lord from observation, and only 
opened a new chain of conjecture to him. It tortured 5 allowing a stray beam of the rosy morning now and 
his noble soul with doubt. He longed at once to enter § then to penetrate to his hard couch. After a night of 
his guest’s chamber, and demand the reason of his 5 the tumultuous agitation we have described, he might 
sudden interest in the fate of Francesca. have been expected to look harrassed and dejected, 
All at once the words that Payton had uttered on } but it was not so. The very idea that Francesca 
retiring, fell upon Bowdon’s memory like a flash of 5 lived, and might require his protection, had been 
fire—I, without love, will marry her if she is on the } enough to kindle all the generous strength of his 
face of the earth.” nature. The look of mournful depression stamped 
At the time, this speech had merely shocked Lord } on his pale face the day before, had entirely disap- 
Bowdon, believing Francesca no more—he felt it as } peared; and as he lay stretched upon that hard slab 
an outrage to the dead—but now it broke upon him { of rock, there was in his attitude and on his features 
in another sense, he felt that there was some secret { the warrior stamp that lives rather in a strong spirit 
unknown to him connected with the children whom ? than in the strong hand. The sun was up, and a 
he had saved and lost. The belief began to dawn in ? troupe of light-winged birds were darting in and out 
his mind that they might be alive, and that his guest } through the ivy, making the dark green leaves shiver 
by some possibility had got a clue to their existence. } beneath their fluttering wings, and the wild gush of 
Filled with these conflicting doubts, it is not won- ) their matin song. But Lord Bowdon lay perfectly 
derful that the master of Bowdon sought his couch no >} quiet; his arm folded beneath his head, and a smile 
more that night, the very faculty of rest seemed driven ? hovering around his mouth. He had fallen asleep 
from him. Francesca alive—Francesca the bride of } with the first sweet sound of the birds, and was now 
another—the bride of Sir John Payton, who without ) dreaming of Francesca—dreaming that the music 
/ove would marrry her—there was something keener } which made the fresh air tremble around him, was 
and more powerful than mere anguish in the idea. } her voice, grown rich and strong with the tears she 
To him it would have been much better that this § had shed since leaving Bowdon Castle. All! at once 
young girl, with all her genius and her beauty, should } there seemed to be a discord in the notes—something 
have been buried in the waves than cast into the arms } that broke up this flow of delicious music, and dis- 
of a man who had thus deliberately proclaimed his ‘ turbed the sweet delirium of his dream. 
indifference, and in the same breath his determina- Bowdon started up; a human voice arose from be- 
tion to make the young creature his wife. Francesca { neath the balcony on which he had been sleeping. It 
a being all impulse, all feeling, wedded, and yet un- ; was this which had broken his dream. He arose and 
loved! The thought stung him like an adder. The } sat upright; his fine hair disheveled by the wind, and 
night before he had fully believed Francesea dead; } with a slight glow upon his cheek, such as had not 
now he scarcely had a doubt that she was alive, and } visited it for many a long month. While turning to 
in some great peril. Lo:d Rochley, that shrewd old } pass into his chamber he saw, through the interstices 
courtier, that case-hardened man of the world, cozv/d ? of the vines, the fair form of Eunice Bruce gathering 
he have been instrumental in persuading the young } flowers from the shrubbery near his window. She 
girlaway? Amid all these conflicting thoughts Bow- , was singing merrily at her task, and seemed to find 
don had no doubt of Francesca, there was something 2 pleasure in frightening the birds away from the rose- 
SO Open, so pure in every thought and look of that ? bushes that she wished to plunder. 
young girl, that it would have been a sacrilege to The cheerful little woman had already more than 


Suspect her face an instant of anything that was not ) half filled her white apron with blossoms; she must 
upright. Beside the love of a man like Bowdon, is ) have been sometime out of doors, for the edge of her 
itself so noble that it sends greatness to everything it ‘ crimson skirt were wetted deep by a passage through 
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the moist shrubs, and her dimpled arms down to the 
taper fingers were dripping with dew, which she 
shook gracefully off from time to time, after plunging 
them deep into the drop-laden bushes in her eager- 
ness after some choice flower that was sure to bury 
itself far down in the leaves. She sang 


I am roaming ’mid the roses; 
I am singing to the flowers; 
Where the honey bee reposes 
Through the dark and dewy hours. 
I am searching for the columbines 
That sleep within the grass, 
And shake the blushing eglantines 
That tremble as I pass! 
Iam roaming—I am roaming! 
Pretty Eunice broke off her song with a start and 
a faint scream. A branch of flowing eglantine which 
she had raised herself on tiptoe to reach, was grasped 
suddenly and dragged down with a violence that made 
the whole bush tremble. 
“Oh, John Bruce—John Bruce—is that you coming 
through the bushes like my aunt’s grey cat as she 


steals through the pantry?” cried the little woman, ‘ 


with a forced laugh, and crimsoning to her temples. 
‘*How could you frighten me so! See you have made 
me drop one corner of my apron, and here are all 
the flowers that I have plucked for our young lord’s 
breakfast-table trembling about my feet.” 

‘So much the better!’ replied the cold, measured 
voice of the Puritan; and going up to his wife, John 
Bruce planted his heavy shoe directly upon a superb 
cluster of roses which Eunice was just stooping to 
replace in her apron: ‘“‘so much the better,”’ he re- 
peated, with a grim smile. ‘‘ What has Eunice, the 
wife of John Bruce, to do with vain and foolish things 
like these ?”’ 

‘Vain and foolish! What! the beautiful flowers 
which God himself has planted in the earth. That 
he bathes with his own sunshine, and washes with 
sweet dew before he puts them to sleep at night! 


Just bend your head, John Bruce, draw in a deep } 


breath, here over this corner of my apron where the 


honeysuckle and sweet-briar are thickest, then say if } 


you can that things that God has made so beautiful 
are vain or foolish!” 

Eunice lifted up one hand as she spoke, and bury- 
ing it in the short, black hair which was cut trimly 


around the base of her husband’s massive head, she ‘ 


put forth some gentle force in burying his face low 
enough to inhale the rich odor that arose from her 
apron. 

‘* Now say aught against my flowers if you can!” 
she cried, as Bruce forced his head free from her 
damp hand, and shook off the drops it had left in his 
hair like a half angry mastiff. 

‘They are like everything else in this sinful place, 
pleasant enough to the eye, but dust and ashes in the 
mouth,” he said, still grinding the bunch of roses into 
the earth with his foot. ‘‘What but these painted 
things could have put the light and carol words of a 
song into thy lips, Eunice Bruce?” 

‘Light and carol! Nay, nay, John, this is too harsh. 
It was no song, only the thoughts that came to me 
with the flowers; I never heard them before, and 
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, could not remember them again if my life depended 

on it.” 

‘Why could you not have lifted your voice in a 

psalm, such as the godly have tried in vain to teach 
$ those stubborn lips in the congregation?” cried Bruce, 
{ solemnly. ‘It is not substantial and wholesome gospel 
¢ words which ever come first to thy lips, Eunice.” 
¢ “TI am sure,” said Eunice, with a look of demure 
‘contrition, “I have tried my best to learn all the 
$ psaims, but I never could learn how to sing through 
$ my nose without laughing, and that you know, John, 
$ would have been a shame and a scandal!” 

John Bruce groaned from the bottom of his ample 
chest. 
§ Oh, Eunice, Eunice, how long shall I toil in spirit 
$ and wrestle with Satan to snatch thee as a brand from 
‘ the burning; for a season I did think that communion 
with the godly, and the wholesome admonitions which, 
as a faithful shepherd spared not to thee morning or 


i 
$ 
¢ 
¢ 
$ 


night, was at last winning thee like a ewe lamb into the 
§ fold; but lo! the moment we enter these ungodly walls 
and the old levan breaks out. Thy face is covered 

with sinful smiles; light songs profane thy lips; even 
’ the hair of thy head has become rebellious. Behold!” 

Eunice had left her ungainly hat in the house; a 
white kerchief knotted under her chin, but half con- 
cealed the rich luxuriance of her hair which, alas, 
had broken partially loose, and fell in two or three 
As John Bruce 


waving curls over her shoulders. 
closed his harangue, he took one of these unfortunate 
ringlets between his thumb and finger, and held it up 
till the morning sunshine flashed through and through 
the rich brown, weaving it with lustrous gold. 

“TI could not help it. Indeed I did not know that 
the knot was loose!” cried poor Eunice, hastily tuck- 
ing the stray curls under her kerchief, and blushing 
with shame and vexation beneath the cold eyes of her 


? husband. 
$ Eunice!” said John Bruce; “once, yea and again 
? have I struggled to wrench the old serpent from thy 


bosom, and leave there only that which is sweet to 
‘ the taste, as honey in the honey-comb. When shall 
my spirit cease to wrestle for thee?” 

§ “What have I done? Why are you offended with 
$ me?” cried poor Eunice, harrassed till the tears started 
$to her eyes. ‘Iam glad to see my aunt; I am happy 
‘to be let loose among these flowers again: it brings 
back the time when 1 was a child, and used to run 
} out here with my young lord till we almost lived in 
the thickets, like the birds that you hear singing. 
§ Those were pleasant times, John, and I love to think 
of them. There is nothing wrong or wicked in it!” 

John Bruce shook his head. 

“Come, come!” cried Eunice, lifting up her hand 
with a playful caress, and folding his broad chin in 
the rosy palm, “give up this grave humor for one 
day, and let us be happy.” 

It was not in human nature to resist entirely the 
sweet and graceful feeling that lighted up that young 
? face. John Bruce was a bigot, and though by no 
$ means deficient in intellect, his sense was of that 
Shard, dry kind, which is only softened into an ap- 
, proach to tenderness by a world of patient affection 
$ such as his little wife really felt. Eunice saw by the 
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expression of his eyes that began to light up like those , 


of a New Foundland dog when he is caressed, that 
his lecture of the morning was about to close, and 
gathering up her apron in one hand, she put the other 
coaxingly through her husband’s arm, and taking two 
dainty little steps to each of his broad strides, threaded 
her way to the great hall. 

Pretty Eunice Bruce quite innocently disturbed 
more inmates of the castle than she had imagined, 
while on her plundering excursion in the garden. 


Lord Bowdon, whom she had aroused from one of 
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did not prevent his white teeth setting hard together, 
and something very likean imprecation hissing through 
as Eunice walked away, with her pretty hand resting 
so contentedly on the sad colored sleeve of her hus- 
band’s doublet. 

Sir John started up, and dashed the velvet curtain 
over the window witha feverish jerk. He spent more 
than usual time that morning at his toilet, wearying 
his man by constantly changing his fancy with regard 


) to some article in dress, and in every way exhibiting 


$a mind ill at ease. 


the sweetest dreams that ever visited a weary heart, } 


had merely given a passing kindly thought to her 


cheerfulness and beauty as he passed into his own } 


chamber. 
the casement of Sir John Payton’s room was softly 
opened, and the young baronet, wrapped in a rich 
brocade dressing-gown, and evidently just aroused 
from his first sleep, seated himself in the opening and 
listened, unseen, to the sweet melody of her little im- 
promptu song as it arose, like the sudden trill of a 


But scarcely had he disappeared, when § 


When Payton descended to breakfast, he found 
Lord Bowdon in the saloon waiting for his guest. 
There was little in his appearance to indicate the 
night of disquietude which he had passed; the mourn- 


{ful solitude that had marked his countenance was 


nightingale, wild and sweet from the thickets. He { 


could now and then catch a glimpse of her face as 
she moved lightly from bush to bush; and two or three 
times he saw one of those truant curls lifted from her 


shoulder by the breeze, and carried lightly out to the 





sunshine. In the voice and in the figure of this young 
woman there was something so fresh and piquant, 
that for his life Sir John could not forbear watching 
her movements. He even began to calculate the time 
necessary for making his toilet, half designing to go 


down to the garden and surprise her in the midst of 


her graceful work. But while rising to summon his 
man, Sir John saw Bruce moving deliberately through 
the thickets, as if he too had been wrought into un- 
usual exertion by the voice that was still rising cheerily 
through the leaves. Then Sir John remembered what 
Bowdon had told him the evening before regarding 
this bright creature. He felt at once with a sensation 
of instinctive dislike hat this man, with his heavy 
brow and slated look, was the husband of the song- 


quite grave. He was grave and firm, but met his 
guest courteously. 

*[ trust that you have rested well, Sir John,” he 
said, quietly taking his seat at the table. 

“Oh, yes, I slept like a dormouse, notwithstanding 
that little excitement about your ship-wrecked Syrian. 
Your wine is too old or too strong, Bowdon; it must 
have made me talk a great deal of nonsense,” replied 
the young baronet, with an attempt at careless indif- 
ference that sat awkwardly enough upon him. 

‘Tt did not appear to me that you were affected by 
the wine last night,” replied Bowdon, looking ear- 
nestly upon his guest. 

‘What else could have set me talking so like a 
fool about that poor little girl, who is this moment no 


} doubt fathoms deep in yon treacherous channel; she 


stress who had fascinated him alike by her beauty and } 


her voice. He watched Bruce approach the young 
creature, and a thrill of hatred ran through his veins 
as he saw that heavy foot crushing down the flowers 
she had dropped. He longed to spring from the win- 
dow and chastise the solemn rudeness of this act. 
Their voices, and occasionally a few words of the 


conversation between Bruce and his wife, reached ? 


Sir John. 


greeted her husband; the pleading look; the crimson 


He saw the start with which Eunice 


that rushed over her face: and at last he knew by 
her downcast attitude, and the desponding air with 
which her arms fell down, that the young woman 
was weeping or ready to weep. 

It was strange, the keen interest with which Sir 
John regarded this scene: his vivid imagination was 
completely aroused by it. He began to fancy all sorts 
of vague and improbable things regarding this young 
From the first 
moment his mind was positively made up on one 


woman, her history and her feelings. 


point. A creature so fresh, so cheerful, so replete 
with gentle and natural grace, could not love the dull, 
prosing Roundhead by her side. Still this conviction 


was just the creature to fling herself from a precipice 
if anything chanced to go wrong with her. Rochley 
fancied that you were kept out of the world by her 
pretty wiles, and so I ran down to disenthral you 
and disenchant the old castle. I expected difficulty of 
course; but now that the charmer is dead, and you all 
alone and so dismal, I have but to settle myself fora 
day or two, and bear your sombre humor company.” 

“‘T had half made up mind to bear you company 
up to town,” said Lord Bowdon. 

‘Oh, the town is dull as a conventile just now; 
and this place is really enchanting, we must not think 
of leaving it till your roses and honeysuckles are out 
of blossom. Upon my word, the sight of them this 
morning made me absolutely pastoral.” 

Lord Bowdon was surprised at the quiet way in 
which his friend arranged matters for himself; he 
was not prepared for the capricious change which 
seemed to have come upon him since the last night. 
The vague hopes occasioned by Payton’s words and 
manner regarding Francesca died in his bosom. Pro- 
bably Sir John was affected by the wine, and really 
knew nothing whatever about the fate of this singular 
girl; his conjectures that she was still alive had no 
foundation, save in an overheated brain. How heavy 
and sad grew Lord Bowdon’s heart as this conviction 
fastened upon it. Once more he had nothing to hope 
for—nothing that could exact an effort from him; he 


} arose from the table the same depressed, heart-stricken 


? man that he had been for months. 
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Bowdon had scarcely tasted the breakfast, and had 
not observed anything upon the table; neither did his 














guest exhibit much appetite, but his powers of observa- 
tion were keen, and from time to time his eyes roved 
toward a large crystal vase crowded with flowers that 
occupied the centre of the table. This vase might 


’ well have attracted the admiration of a mind free 
! enough to be pleased with such trifles. The blossoms 

| were yet twinkling with dew, and arranged even with 

artistical skill. Strong contrasts softening away into 


delicate harmony, bespoke a degree of taste which if 
uncultured, amounted to absolute genius; a painter 
could not have settled that moss of blossoms with 
more exquisite effect. The butler took up the vase, 
and was about to remove it with the plate and viands, 
but Payton touched his arm. 

‘“My good fellow, take the flowers to my room; 
and—and say to the person who arranged them that 
I should like to have a vase on my dressing-table 
every morning while I stay at the castle.” 

There was a glow upon Payton’s face as he gave 
these directions, that might have attracted Lord Bow- 
don’s notice, but he was looking from the window 
pre-occupied, and incapable of marking the trifles that 
passed around him. 

The butler bowed and went away with the vase. 
Every morning during the next ten days Sir John Pay- 
ton’s dressing-room was fragrant with fresh flowers; 
but though Eunice Bruce gathered them in their dew, 
the light song that had sprung from her lips like the 
carol of a bird the first two mornings, was after that 
hushed forever. Was she afraid that it might arouse 
her husband, and thus bring a lecture longer than a 
sermon upon her? Or at the bottom of her innocent 
heart did there slumber a thought that Sir John Pay- 
ton was listening for this sweet signal, that he might 
surprise her in the grounds? Poor little Eunice, she 
had nothing but a pure heart and honest motives to 
shield her from harm. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir seemed as if Sir John Payton was determined 
to outrage all the previous indolent habits of his life 
by early rising while at Bowdon Castle. Every morn- 


in some elegant morning costume, might have been 
detected hovering about the windows of his chamber. 
Constantly agitating the ‘voluminous curtains, and 
sometimes even leaning forth with a sort of reckless 
daring of observasion to reconnoitre the grounds. 
One morning, after he had been nearly an hour 
upon watch, the sight of a crimson kirtle and a long 
blue scarf gleaming through the shrubbery at a dis- 
tance, brought him into the open air. He was hurry- 
ing along one of the terraces, with the point lace and 
rose colored ribands attached to his dress fluttering to 
the breeze, which his long curls perfumed with every 
step, when he encountered John Bruce, evidently 
bent upon the same course with himself. The Puri- 
tan took off his high crowned hat, and stood still as 
the young baronet approached, regarding him with a 
calm, leaden expression of the eye, that to an exci- 
table person like Sir John was peculiarly annoying. 
Two or three times had this man placed himself thus 
in the way of Lord Bowdon’s guest, as if desirous of 
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speaking tohim. But some inward consciousness had 
always caused the young baronet to pass abruptly by, 
avoiding if possible even the immoveable glance with 
which he was regarded. This morning, however, the 
Puritan seemed resolved to claim attention, for as the 
baronet came up he advanced gravely to meet him. 

“Well, my good friend, do you wish to speak with 
me?” said Sir John, with that gentlemanly ease pecu- 
liar to high birth and breeding, and which no degree 
of embarrassment could entirely obscure. 

“Yes,” replied John Bruce, measuring off his words 
with a solemn accent, and holding his steeple crowned 
hat upright between both hands, where it towered 
against his breast like a pyramid. 

“T have tarried at the castle a week; yea, nearly 
two, in order to gain speech with my lord regarding 
Bethna, the place of my inheritance, which the un- 
godly man Charles Stuart threatens to wrest from 
me.” 

“Oh, is that it,’ said Sir John, drawing a deep 
breath; ‘well, my solemn friend, regarding this in- 
heritance, this Bethna, how can I help you?” 

“J am told by Dame Weld, a worldly wise, but 
sensible woman according to her light, that thou hast 
power and influence over this man Charles. A word 
fitly spoken may save to John Bruce his inheritance, 
per-adventure thou wilt speak that word.” 

Sir John bent his glance to the earth, and pressing 
his full lips together, indulged in a moment of deep 
thought. When he lifted his eyes again there was a 
faint sparkle in them; some pleasant idea had evi- 
dently crept into his mind. With that delicate craft 
only to be obtained by contact with the world, he 
began gently to coquet with the anxiety so visible in 
the solemn face of the Puritan. 

‘But Lord Bowdon, he has influence at court; why 
not ask his aid?” 

*‘ There hath that passed when I had charge of this 
castle and estate under the Lord Protector, which 
makes me loth to ask aid or counsel from the lord of 
Bowdon.” 

‘And so old Noll left you in charge of this noble 
mill, ha; and I suppose half the grist went into your 
coffer.” 

‘Nay, surely the servant is worthy of his hire!” 

‘Undoubtedly, Master Bruce; nothing can be more 
reasonable. So, with this just hire, you purchased 
Bethna; is it not so?” 

“Nay, Bethna was the captive of my bow and 
spear, as well as my inheritance; he that once owned 
it was a rank royalist; a seditious and ungodly man.” 

“T understand; a unhappy royalist lived upon some 
small estate, which was coveted by Master Bruce, 
who informed against him.” 

“Nay, I did but point out his dwelling to the troopers 
when they come down to Cornwall in search of sedi- 
tious persons!”’ 

“Oh, that was all!” exclaimed Sir John, laughing. 
‘Well, what happened to the owner at Bethna? Did 
old Noll give him a trial or a rough halter?” 

“The man was old; and the trooper that had him 
strapped to his couper rode hard.” 

“Well!” 
*‘Somehow when the company halted to refresh 
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themselves, the old man was hanging across the 
ccouper; his head on one side of the horse; his feet 
on the other; he left no son, and I was his next heir!” 
‘So this poor old royalist was your kinsman!” 
‘According to the flesh he was the brother of my 


grandfather.” 


Sir John Payton turned from the Puritan with a { 
feeling of disgust, which superceded for the moment ? 


all thoughts of his own selfish objects; but after a 
moment’s reflection he—like too many in the world 
—began to look upon the treachery and hard-hearted- 
ness of this man as an excuse for the evil which his 
own heart was secretly meditating. It suited his pur- 
poses well to aid John Bruce in retaining his ill-got- 
ten estate; but in order to further his own wi-hes, 
the first step to be taken was that of persuading the 


Puritan up to London with his wife. The subject ¢ 


required some reflection, and Sir John paced the ter- 
race once or twice while revolving it in his mind. 
Bruce stood in his place, firmly holding on to his 
steeple-crowned hat, and following the young baro- 
net with 2 cold and patient look. 

“‘T have been thinking over this business,” said the 
baronet, coming slowly up. ‘True, I have some in- 
fluence with his majesty, which shall be yours; but 
your safest way will be through your wife!” 

“What, Eunice; nay, what could she do?” 

‘She would win favor at court which the highest 
noble of the land might fail in obtaining.” 

‘*What, Eunice, whom I had hoped to make a 
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mother in Israel. Little Eunice go up to that place 
of sin to be gazed upon by the man Charles.”’ 
* Not so,” said Sir John, startled by the solemn 


$ vehemence of the Roundhead; and judging correctly 
‘that all his plan was in peril! ‘It is to the queen, 
‘ one of the sweetest and most virtuous ladies in Eng- 
land, to whom your wife should present herself.” 
“Truly there is reason in this,” muttered John 
$ Bruce, after pondering over the idea heavily in his 
‘mind. ‘Eunice is comely and fair to look upon; 
‘ per-adventure she may find grace in the eyes of this 
Catholic woman, and thus save my home, even 
Bethna from tbe hands of the spoiler.” 
” said Sir John, re- 


¢ ‘Nothing can be more certain, 
¢ pressing a smile which the solemn language of this 
¢ man was constantly provoking. 

‘Then will I turn my face homeward this day and 
¢ prepare for the journey,” said John Bruce, wheeling 
5 deliberately around and moving away. 

¢ “And I,” said Sir John, with a low laugh, ‘will at 
( the same time quit this stupid place; I can but marvel 
¢ that even her re sy cheek could have kept me here so 
‘long. By my Lady Venus and all her train, this is un- 
? hoped for good fortune. There goes the little charmer 
$ flitting through the rose-bushes like a butterfly, and 
¢ here am I following with half a score of heart-break- 
$ ing adieus on my lip.” 

$ That night John Bruce had returned to Bethna with 
? his wife; and Sir John Payton was several stages on 
‘ his road to London. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


TO THE VIRGIN. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M.D. 


Santa Marta! hear! oh! hear! 
And turn to me thy gracious ear; 
For thou art to the sorrowing near, 
And, to the Catholic ever dear! 


Like some clear fountain, deep as strong, 
My soul doth pour out, all night long, 
Deep gushes of ecstatic song, 
Begging thee to forgive my wrong! 
Thy Son, dear Mary! though on high, 
Is to the needy ever nigh— 

Ready to help them when they sigh— 
He will not suffer me to die! 


Speak not, dear Mary! for he hears 
My bitter cries—beholds my tears! 
Soon he will banish all my fears, 

And give me strength for future years. 


Reach down thy lily hand so white, 
And lift me up from this dark night, 
To where thy Son, in glory bright, 
Sits now arrayed in robes of light. 


For how my soul doth long to go 

Out of this world of suffering so— 
Suffering as he did here below— 
Thy Son alone in Heaven dost know! 


For those that were most dear to me 

Are gone now to eternity— 

Living in angel-purity, 

Star-crowned, around God’s throne with thee! 


A respite from this trying pain 

My soul now seeks her song again— 
Wasting away my heart to gain 
Thy blissful love—but not in vain. 


I think I hear thy soft replies 
Dawning upon me from the skies— 
Wiping the heart-dew from mine eyes 
Till all my grief within me dies. 





My soul, now purified by thought, 

Into thy blissful arms is caught, 

Whose presence, like thy Son’s, when sought, 
Comes when we most expect it not. 


Such rapture now my heart doth swell 
As nothing early can excell— 

Lifting me up from this dark Hell 

To Heaven above with thee to dwell. 


The bloody sweat oozed from the brow 
Of thy dear Son on earth below! 

And how my soul doth love him now, 
That Son alone in Heaven dost know. 
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THE NIGHT COMBAT. 





BY CHARLES 


J. 


PETERSON. 





“And now the storm blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong.”,—ANCIENT MARINER. 


“Sait ho!” shouted the man at the mast-head, one 
sultry afternoon. 

‘*Whereaway?” sung out the officer of the watch. 

‘Broad on the lee-beam.”’ 

“Can you make her out?” 

‘* Her topsails just begin to lift—a merchantman.” 

** Ah!—how does she bear?” 

‘*East by East South East.” 

‘**Dead toward us—do you think she sees us yet?” 

‘** No, sir—we’ve but bare poles, and so had she till 
this moment, or I should have seen her sooner.” 

** Mast-head!” thundered Captain Drew, coming 
upon deck at the hail, and receiving the officer’s re- 
port. 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘Can you see her courses yet?” 

“They just show, sir.” 

‘Are you sure she’s a merchantman, or a sloop 
of war?” said he, turning to me as I finished a long 
scrutiny at the stranger. 

‘“‘A merchantman—and faith she’s going off on the 
other tack. She sees us against this sunset sky.” 

“*Ay—you’re right—boatswain pipe all hands to 
make sail”—and in five minutes we were careering 
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down upon the chase. 

It was a wild looking evening, and though the sun 
set clear, there was a ragged appearance in the clouds ; 
piled to Eastward, which I confess I did not like. The ; 
wind was rising fast, and had that sharp, whistling } 
sound, which almost makes one shiver. ‘The sea $ 
tossed uneasily, like some sickly monster—and at } 
every puff in the gale crowds of tiny ripples ruffled 5 
the biilows. ‘ 

We soon overhauled thé stranger, and as we drew } 
up across her quarter, discovered her to be a mer- } 
chantman of the largest class, with a complement } 
nearly equal to our own. As we set our ensign, and ; 
threwa shot across her forefoot, she ran up the British } 
cross: at the same time, however, she kept crowding ; 
on all sail. 

“«Can you throw your iron into her yet?” said our 
superior to his gunner. y 

«We'll bark her at the word—shall I?” ; 

* Ay—fire!” H 

The game was now fairly begun. The first ball ) 
from our piece brought down the foremast royals of } 
the chase, and destroyed all hopes of escape. In- } 
stantly the merchantman luffed up into the wind, and 
running down toward us, with a boldness unusual in § 
her craft, had no sooner come within range of her } 
guns, than she mancuvred for a position to rake us, { 


without firing a shot, with a coolness which proved 
that her commander had seen service before. The 
gallantry of the act brought a cheer from our men, 
and edging away as the stranger luffed, we soon ran 
close upon her quarter, poured in our broadside, and 
creeping along her side, kept up a fire as unremitting 
as 1 ever saw sustained. Nor did the stranger fail 
in return. Her crew worked with the fearlessness 
of brave men, jerking out their guns with the arms of 
giants, and exposing themselves with a recklessness 
that was astonishing out of the service. But our own 
men, like mettled hounds, only become the more eager 
in proportion as the defence increased, and proud to 
have found an equal, kept up a close, rolling, unre- 
mitting fire, cheering lustily as some shot better aimed 
than the rest, went crashing against the foe. As the 
fight deepened, the excitement became overpowering. 
The shouts of the men; the quick roar of the guns; 
the tearing and splitting of the timbers; and the dull 
splash of the waters as a broken spar fell overboard, 
were all mingled in wild disorder. The night mean- 
while settling down around, had buried us in a pal- 
pable darkness, only broken by the glare of the battle 
lanterns, and the blinding flash of the guns. The 
groans of the wounded, the rattle of musketry, and 
the occasioned growling of the sullen ocean added to 
the wild interest of the scene. Even amid the tumult 
of the conflict I noticed that the wind had ceased as 
if by magic, and that a sudden, boding calm had suc- 
ceeded, while momentarily a low, groaning sound 
seemed to rise out of the bosom of the deep, and die 
away in the distance in wailing tones. 

Gradually the fire of the merchantman slackened; 
but the shouts of her crew gave warning that they 
were mustering in the fore-chains to board us. The 
measures of Captain Drew were promptly taken. 

“Ahoy! boarders ahoy!—muster on the forecastle 
all.” 

In another instant, with a loud cheer, we burst like 
a whirlwind upon the merchantman’s deck. If the 
contest had before been terrific, it now defied de- 
scription. Hand to hand and foot to foot the conflict 
was maintained; the steel cutlasses of the opponents 
flashed fire as they clashed; and though sullenly retir- 
ing before our impetuous charge, our foes yet strug- 
gled manfully, retreating shattered from the shock 
only to roll on again in more compact phalanx. It 
was no longer the conflict of opposing forces; it was 
the struggle of man with man. 

Suddenly I heard the clear voice of our leader 
shouting from the quarter— 
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‘The ship’s our own.” y apart. But the dead calm that yet locked us in its 
The welcome shout was seconded by a huzza from } arms, did not suffer us to separate more than a fathom 
) 


our crew, which rose startlingly upon the night, ceased, { 


rung out again, died away, and was prolonged the third 
time, until the welkin echoed and re-echoed the sound. 
Before a moment had elapsed the enemy were all 
driven below the hatches, and we remained undis- 
turbed masters of the deck. 

The events of the last few minutes, treading so ra- 
pidly upon each other, had withdrawn my attention 
from the horizon; but no sooner had the contest been 
decided, than I turned anxiously to the quarter whence 
the ominous sounds had proceeded. 


Not a breath of air was stirring. A stifled 
It seemed as if 
To the 


faculty. 
closeness pervaded the atmosphere. 


all nature had suddenly ceased to breathe. 


Eastward the sky was dark and gloomy as the gates } 


of death; but away to the West, a long, lurid belt of 
light marked the outline of the horizon, as if the cur- 
tains of the night had been suddenly withdrawn, and 
a flood of sickly radiance let in upon the world. So 
well defined was this rapidly increasing streak of 
light, that we could almost see the feathery spray of 


the billows tossing against the sky. Suddenly a low } 
growl, like stifled thunder, was heard far up to wind- 


ward; then a hoarse, moaning sound rolled thrillingly 
down from the same quarter, dving away in prolonged 
notes; and after a boding silence of a minute, a low, 


rushing noise was heard, deepening as it approached 2 


—the sea to the West became suddenly as flat as a 
table—and anon! amid a roar as of a thousand tem- 


pests, and a sea of driving foam, the squall was seen 2 


eareering down upon us. At such a crisis it was no 
time for hesitation. 


I thundered— 


“A white squall—a white squall—away to your ) 


quarters, Srorms—let the lee-quarter boat’s crew only 


remain—for your lives away.” 


So deeply had all been occupied with their con- ) 
quest, and so short a period had elapsed since we had $ 
mastered the prize, that my startling annunciation was $ 


almost the first warning our brave fellows had of their 


danger. In an instant every voice was hushed, and all \ 


eyes turned instinctively toward the Western horizon. 


It was only for a moment. Captain Drew himself, 


though hitherto unapprized of the crisis, saw at a ¢ 


glance that my plan was the only chance of escape, 
and shouting to the crew, he sprang with the rapidity 
of thor 
leap before he alighted in the main rigging of the 


it from the quarter railings, making a fearful 





Storm. 


crew, with the exception of those I had named, fol- ? 


lowed his example. I[t was well they did. Already 


that hoarse, roaring sound was approaching nigher > 


and nigher, and the surface of the ocean, as far as 
Not 


The squall was tearing 


the eye could see, was a mist of driving spray. 
a second was to be lost. 

, . sits 
down toward us, broad on the larboard beam, anc 
the imminencey of our situation called for the most 
gigantie efforts. 
from the deck when I thundered again— 

‘Cast loose the grapnels.”’ 


“ Ay, ay,” was the answer, as we swerved gently 






The sight that ? 
met my vision was one calculated to rouse every ? 


Springing into the main rigging, > 


After a momentary bewilderment the whole > 


The last man had scarcely sprung } 


or two. Our mutual positions threatened instant de- 
struction should the squall strike us abeam. 


“Furl everything—away all for your lives—in with 


every rag,” roared the voice of my superior, above 
all the thunder of the tempest, as he stood in the lee 
shrouds of his vessel, his dark countenance glowing, 
and his form looming large and gigantic in the ghastly 
light. 

The words had scarcely left his mouth before a 
score of seamen were seen mounting into the rigging 


of the schooner, and soon reduced her canvass until 
not a shred was seen against the lurid back-ground of 
the Western sky. My own crew had scarcely, how- 
ever, reached the topmast cross-trees before, with a 


roar like that of an earthquake, the tempest was upon 
us. 

} “Look out—the squall is coming,” I shouted, per- 
ceiving how hopeless it would be with my scanty 


complement to furl our sails, “loose and let run—cut 
} with and cut all—down, down my men, in God’s 
name down,” and as they slid rapidly by the backstay 
to the deck, the fore-top-sail blew out of the bolt 
ropes with a report as of thunder, and streaming like 
a whiff of smoke ahead was seen the next moment 


flying far away to leeward amid clouds of mists; 


while instantaneously the tall spar cracked, snapped, 
? went over the side, and the tempest striking us abaft 
the mainmast, heeled us over till our lee scuppers 
2 were buried a fathom in the surge, and the coppers 
} of our weather side glanced brightly in the ghastly 
light. For an instant it seemed as if both conquered 
> and conquerors were fated to the same destruction. 
The ship lay dead, powerless, unmanageable, quiver- 
ing at every surge that thumped agaist her; while 
the dark green waves, curling over the weather bul- 
} warks, rolled in cataracts down the decks, gurgling, 
) hissing, roaring, and tossing their white crests fiercely 
on high. Though the lighter, and more easily handled 
sails of the schooner had been got in, the first shock 
of the squall had laid her, like us, so much on her 
beam ends, that her tall masts overhung our decks, 
and threatened, if we recovered first, to be inter- 
locked with our own. It was a terrible moment. 
The roaring of the elements among our rigging was 
deafening, and the spray, flying across our decks in 
showers, shut out everything from our sight. Sud- 

denly I saw the topmost of the schooner rising grace- 
? fully from above us—our own followed as if linked 
to them by invisible cords; we righted, rolled to 
windward, staggered an instant like a drunken man, 
and then gathering headway, swept off like a thun- 
derbolt before the squall. The schooner darted wildly 
in our wake, but we passed from her like a whirlwind. 
The last sight that met my eyes, amid the misty shroud 
of spray, was the form of my superior still standing 
on the ratlin, and waving his arm, as if seconding by 
a gesture his commands. But amid the roar of the 
hurricane, the words he spoke might as well have 
been uttered to the dead. 

We did not see the Storm again, after that fearful 
Happily both vessels 


§ night until we reached port. 
‘ had survived the tempest! 


























REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Endymion. A Tale of Greece. By Henry B. Hirst. 1 
vol. Boston: William D. Ticknor § Co., 18948—A few 
months ago we announced this poem as in press, and, from 
a glimpse of the proof sheets, hazarded a warm eulogium. 
We now welcome its appearance in a neat duodecimo, 
bearing the imprint of the Longmans of America. 

We have long held the poetical abilities of Mr. Hirst in 
high estimation, but never considered him equal to a poem 
as superior as this. We admired his artistic skill, his ex- 
quisite rythm, and the sweetness of his fancy. We knew 
him to be profoundly versed, asa practical ornithologistand 
florist, in the imagery of nature, and, therefore, unusually 
fitted for the province of a poet. We had seen evidences 
in some prose sketches of a capacity for story-telling, which 
induced us to believe he would not fail, as so many do, in 
the plot. But we did not think he had the strength of 
mind or tenacity of purpose requisite for the production of 
a poem so extended, yet so generally well sustained, as 
6 Endymion.” 

The poem, as its name imports, is founded on a familiar 
legend of the Greek mythology, and opens gracefully, with 
a description of the hero, as follows :— 


“Through a deep dell with mossy hemlocks girded— 
A dell by many a sylvan Dryad prest— 
Which Latmos’ lofty crest 
Flung half in shadow—where the red deer herded— 
While mellow murmurs shook the forests grey— 
Endymion took his way. 


Like clustering sun-light fell his yellow tresses, 
With purple fillet, scarce confining, bound, 
Winding their flow around 
A snowy throat that thrilled to their caresses, 
And trembling on a breast as lucid white 
As sea-foam in the night. 


His fluted tunic swelling, yielding, floated, 
Moulded to every motion of his form, 
And with the contact warm, 
Round charms on which the Satyrs might have gloated 
Had he been buskined nymph; but, being man, 
They loved him like to Pan. 


His girdle held his pipes—those pipes that clearly 
Through Carian meadows mocked the nightingale 
When Hesper lit the vale: 
And now the youth was faint, though stepping cheerly, 
Supported by his shepherd’s crook, he strode 
Toward his remote abode. 


Mount Latmos lay before him. Gently gleaming, 
A roseate halo from the twilight dim 
Hung round its crown. To him 
The rough ascent was light; for, far off, beaming, 
Orion rose,—and Sirius, like a shield, 
Shone on the azure field. 


Yet he was faint—faint with fatigue and drooping. 
Through the long day unwearied he had kept 
Watch, while his cattle slept; 
And now the sun was like a falcon stooping 
Down the red West, and Night from out her cave 
Walked, Christ-like, o’er the wave. 
And from the South—the yellow South, all glowing 
With blandest beauty—came a gentle breeze, 
Murmuring o’er sleeping seas, 
Which, bearing dewy damps, and lightly flowing 
Athwart his brow, cooled his hot brain, and stole 
Like nectar to his soul.” 


Mr. Hirst has invented a story entirely new for Endy- 
mion ; and one which displays equal art and interest. The 
poem, opening with the description of the hero which we 
have quoted, proceeds to tell how, bathing in the Latmian 
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sea, he was seen and loved by the goddess Diana. She 
caused him to fall into a “deep sleep,” which she filled 
with dreams of herself. Endymion, awakening, and now 
as deeply enamored of the goddess as she of him, refuses 
to consort with his fellow shepherds, and turns with scorn 
from Chromia,a maiden whom he had formerly loved. He 
is even foolish enough to boast of the favors of the goddess. 
On this, Diana, justly incensed, appears to him, and pro- 
nounces their separation, at least while Endymion lives, 
but promises that, if he remains faithful to her, she may 
grant him her smiles again, after this life, in the habita- 
tions of the gods. Endymion on this wanders forth from 
Latmos, leaving Chromia “mad like poor Ophelia,” be- 
hind him. He visits all nations, and every country. At 
last he returns, but so altered that his old comrades do not 
recognize him. He returns, too, at a fortunate crisis, for 
an invader is about to destroy the Latmians. Endymion, 
placing himself at their head, expels the foe. In return 
for this he is chosen king. He now meets Chromia, who 
recognizes him. Endymion, repentant, renews his pliglited 
troth, and the marriage day is already fixed, when Diana 
suddenly appears on the scene. And here the poet evinces 
the nicest discrimination. An ordinary writer would have 
made the goddess revenge her desertion by the death of 
Endymion, but Mr. Hirst does not forget that her nature 
is divine, not human, and accordingly, notwithstanding 
her sorrow, she forgives her apostate lover. This, we 
think, is one of the finest touches in the whole poem. 
Endymion is deeply affected by her conduct. We quote 
the concluding passage. 
“Monarch,” she said, ‘‘I stooped to love, and, loving, 
Was woman—like my sex; but never more— 
Endymion, never more. 
Even in fancy may I watch thee, roving _ 
Thy native vales: my heart is parched with heat: 
Earth crumbles at my feet! 
“Go, and be happy: I, in my immortal, 
Olympian home, will struggle to forget 
That love, whose sun is set; 
Go, should I meet thee at its golden portal 
In later days, it shall not be with love, 
But like a child of Jove!” 
Endymion stood amazed—his pale face quivering 
With wild emotion: “ Life and Chromia mine!” 
He murmured, “O! divine 
Dian! great goddess!’ but suddenly a shivering 
Ran over his frame: joy, like a fierce disease, 
Compelled him to his knees. 
‘Farewell, Endymion,” said the goddess, stooping, 
Pressing with pallid lips upon his brow 
A kiss of frozen snow, 
And, mournfully turning, passed, her fair head drooping 
Upon her snowy breast: “ Farewell for ever— 
For ever and for ever!” 
Endymion, stretching forth his arms, endeavored 
To clasp her garment’s hem, but slowly, slowly 
She waned, and vanished wholly, 
And like a dream: the sudden silence severed 
His heart from him: “Farewell,” it breathed, “for ever! 
For ever and for ever!” 
He tottered forth: the door was clad with shadow, 
Clothed by the pines: he could not bear the gloom; 
It seemed a yawning tomb! 
And, rushing thence, he trod the moonlit meadow ; 
But still the silence sighed that sad “ For ever— 
For ever and for ever!” 
Both hands upon his brow—terror, and sadness, 
And horror in his eyes, with speechless face, 
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